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Few works have appeared within late years 
on the Continent of Europe which have 
ded more completely in riveting the 
attention of French medical practitioners, 
than the three memoirs by M. Lugol now 
translated into the English language. By M. 
Lugol the reputed anti-strumous virtues of 
iodine were first tested on a scale commen- 
surate with the importance of the object, 
and in the spirit of research and undaunted 
perseverance which the difficulty of the in- 
vestigation required. Fame here, as in many 
other cases, had supplied an antidote to a 
destructive malady, but the mode of apply- 
ing the remedy still remained a disappoint- 
ing enigma, the solution of which happily 
seems at length to have been accomplished, 
if we are to credit the statements made by M. 
Lugol, and solemnly authenticated by MM. 
Magendie, Serres, and Dumeril, the com- 
mission appointed by the Institute of France 
to investigate the nature and extent of the 
successes in the treatment of scrofula which 
M. Lugol pretended to have achieved. In 
the analysis of the work we proceed to offer, 
these points will be sufficiently elucidated, 
and our readers enabled to estimate the mo- 
tives which induced that eminent body to 
award M. Lugol a munificent pecuniary re- 
compense for his ‘‘ prosecution of inquiries 
fraught with so much value to mankind.’’* 








* Report by MM. Magendie and Dumeril on M. 


Lugol’s third memoir. 
No. 424. 








The clinical experiments conducted at 
the Hopital St. Louis are described by M. 
Lugol iu three separate memoirs. Of these 
the first published in 1829, which con- 
sists of, 1. An investigation into the effects 
of iodine when internally or externally ap- 
plied to the human body. 2. Of observa- 
tions on the comparative effects of various 
preparations of that substance, and deduc- 
tions thence drawn as to those which 
should be preferred for medicinal uses. 
3. Of formule for the different exigencies of 
treatment; and, fourthly, of several cases 
illustrative of the practical conclusions 
drawn from the preceding inquiries. 

On the first head we are afforded much 
important information on points previously 
misunderstood or unknown. We find in 
the multitudes of cases treated for months 
or years at the Hopital St. Louis, that not 
one of those accidents occurred which popu- 
lar rumour has attributed to the agency of 
iodine ; that instead of the dreaded emacia- 
tion and absorption of cellular substance, 
glands, &c., fulness of person was, on the 
contrary, induced, even in many ; cases 
where the hospital allowance of food was 
inferior to: the solicitations of appetite— 
that instead of the aggravation of pulmo- 
nary tubercles, induction of hemoptysis, 
anil other thoracic maladies, these diseases 
never supervened ; and even when present 
from other causes, sustained not the least 
exacerbation by the use of ioduretted pre- 
parations. Concerning the local effects of 
iodine on the skin, or scrofulous sores, 
swellings, &c., M. Luyol’s remarks are of 
much importance, we therefore quote the 
passage from the version now before us. 

EXTERNAL LOCAL EFFECTS OF IODINE. 

*t The external employment of iodine or- 
diugrily produces intense local action, apd 
often causes a prolonged sensation of prick- 
ling and smarting, especially severe on 
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bathing days. In many cases this action 
terminates by a fit of itchiuess, short in 
proportion to the duration and the degree 
of pain first experienced. A few days are 
sufficient to change the aspect and improve 
the condition of ulcers, whether suppura- 
tion be produced of not. We have observed 
this repeatedly ig a vast number of cases ; 
the following examples will illustrate the 
rapidity with which the local changes occur : 
—Two lous patients,—one Scieure, 
since cured ; the second Hastard, afterwards 
dismissed convalescent, were each affected 
with ulcerated cervical tubercles, in the 
month of May, 1828. Scieuré had an ulcer 
an inch in length, of oval form, deeply 
seated in a tubercle of the same shape; the 
edges were red, bleeding, projecting about 
two lines over the base, which was fungous, 
and bathed in scrofulous pus. In Hastard 
the principal ulcer was round, soft, its 
edges unequal, thin, red, and bleeding, 
ly level with, but in some points 

w, the centre, which suppurated pro- 
fusely. Scieuré's ulcer was at the left side 
of the neck ; Hastard’s at the right: so that, 
looking from one patient to another, we had 
two different examples of scrofulous ulcera- 
tien in its moststriking form. ‘The appear- 
ances in these cases struck me so much that 
I wished to have them delineated by Dr. 
Carswell,* an able anatomist, who possesses 
the highest degree of — as a patha- 
logical painter ; but that gentleman having 
been detained at La Charité by similar la- 
bours, he gould not at once comply with 
my request ; and when ten or twelve days 
of the treatment had elapsed, the ulcers 
had so ch that they were no longer 
objects of delineation, both being then in a 
rapid progress of cure. It is not exaggera- 
tion to say that iodine changes the appear- 
ance of scrofulous ulcers sometimes more 
quickly than mercury modifies that of sy- 
philitic sores. We have even seen ulcers 
cicatrised too quickly ; that is to say, be- 
fore the complete resolution of the tubercles ; 
but this is not so troublesome a result as 
might beanticipated, for the iodine resolves 
the tubercles quite as well as it excites 
suppuration. We have also seen old cica- 
trices gain the level of the skin, lose their 
morbid colour, and again resume the nor- 
mal colour of the cutaneous tissue. The 
young woman Courriot, whom we cured of 
an ozena and ophthalmia of the right eye, 
had two old scars on the upper third of the 
sternum, of a red colour, deep, and puck- 
ered ;- both these became pale, and reached 
the level of the surrounding skin. The 
skin, when rubbed with iodine, becomes 
of a reddish-yellow colour, from the absorp- 
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tion of the remedy, its presence in the 
cutaneous tissue, and its injection into the 
capillary vessels. ‘The epidermis soon be- 
comes detached in layers of various sizes, 
so that the ointment comes into immediate 
contact with the true skin. In general, 
this effect of the ointment is in proportion to 
the degree of its local action. Nevertheless, 
the suppuration of the scrofulous tubercles, 
under the influence of iodine, is subject to 
many secret conditions which I have not 
yet been able to comprehend. I have fre- 
quently seen tuberculous ulcerations cured 
after copious suppuration ; sometimes, also, 
recent cicatrices, still of a fistulous kind, 
suppurating copiously, and much of the ad- 
joining textures mixed with the discharge. 
But it would be wrong to conclude that the 
suppuration of tubercles was nothing more 
than the breaking down of their own sub- 
stance. If such were the case, the suppu- 
ration should always be proportionate to the 
extent of the tubercle ; and when this focus 
was once voided, its walls would cohere by 
the plastic inflammation. But such is not 
the progress observed to take place in the 
scrofulous tubercle. It suppurates by an 
internal impulse, which may either be gene- 
ral, or reside in themselves, but which is 
not always in proportion to their volume, 
The suppuration is perhaps a secretion ana- 
logous to the mode of development of the 
tumour itself within the cyst which serves 
for its nutritive organ. The suppuration 
does not necessarily remove with it the 
source of the tubercle. 

** It should not be lost sight of, in the 
study of this disease, that a tumour is 
wnaite composed of several tubercles, which 
communicate together before they form a 
common swelling enclosed in the same cyst ; 
that in certain cases the limits of the tu- 
mour are more distant and deeply-seated 
than they appear to the touch, so that a 
fistula which we might believe to tei.nmate 
in a minute and separated tubercle may 
communicate through this with another of 
variable size. All théSe anatomical details 
being taken into consideration, it will be 
seen that the suppuration is not in a certain 
ratio to the bulk of the tumour, and that it 
sometimes continues as a secretion, though 
the cysts are not freed from the tubercular 
matter they contain; and, finally, that in 
the cases where they are evacuated, they 
may be speedily filled with new tubercular 
contents. 1 shall conclude what I have to 
advance on the local external action of 
iodine by saying that it lessens in activity 
accordingly as the surfaces heal. This de- 
crease of action cannot be regarded as an 
effect of habit, for we have had patients 
under treatment for a year in whom the 
iodine acted as powerfully as ever on the 
still diseased surfaces, but had no effect 
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when the cure was more advanced, or en- 
tirely complete,” 

The internal effects of iodine vary re- 
markably according to the doses employed, 
and sometimes according to peculiarities in 
the patient. The general or specitic effect, 
or that, the proximate mode of operation of 
which evades detection by our senses, seems 
to be a remarkable increase of appetite, 
which keeps pace with the decrease of the 
morbid symptoms. More intelligible con- 
sequences are also occasionally witnessed, 
such as slight purging and powerful diu- 





resis. Sometimes also salivation ensues. 
We speak now of the effects of the medici- | 
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can be obtained in a pure state. In the fol- 
lowing extracts one of these formule is de- 
scribed :— 


‘* One of the modes of preparation which 
I regard as the most certain is the state of 
perfect solution in distilled water, observ- 
ing always not to extend the quantity of the 
vehicle much beyond that necessary to ob- 
tain the perfect solution, because the dis- 
tilled water, being indigestible itself, may 
produce some inconvenience. At first | 
fixed this vehicle at a pound, in this I dis- 
solved halfa grain, two-thirds of a grain, or 
a grain of iodine, in order to have at my 
disposition three degrees of the same 
remedy, to be used according to the indi- 
viduals and periods of treatment. I have 


nal small doses recommended by the author, | S0ught to render this solution still more 
end the strict chsorvance of which he em-| assimilable by the addition of twelve grains 


; he de b |of the muriate of soda, an addition which 
phatically enjoins, as the sole mode ¥ } probably compensates also for the ab- 


which iodine can succeed in the cure Or} sence of air in the distilled water, a de- 
alleviation of scrofula. ficiency which produced less inconvenience 
hots ’ ., |than I anticipated, and which was never 

‘* With iodine it will be the same as with | cuficient to oblige me to change this mode 
all other medicines which cannot effect a! of prescription. I have denominated these 
cure unless administered in proper season, | three degrees of the solution as ioduretted 
in fit dose, and in appropriate form, It will | mineral water, No. 1, 2, and 3. In all cases 





be the same with iodine as with mercury, 
which only cures syphilis where adminis- 
tered under certain conditions,—with pur- 
gatives, so much neglected in the present 
day,—with bleeding, bark, opium, and regi- 
men, ‘The application of these remedies al- 
ways remains subordinate to circumstances, 
independently of which they become preg- 
nant with danger, even in the very cases in 
which their due employment would have 
been efficacious, or was even the sole but 
certain method of cure.” 


The pharmaceutical preparations of iodine 
receive prominent attention, M. Lugol ar- 
guing from his observations on the external 
effects of iodine, and the necessity of the 
exact admeasurement of the quantities to 
be employed, repudiates the tincture of 
iodine altogether, since it seldom or never 
is equable in its strength, and is so 
abundantly precipitated by water, that all 
its iodine almost certainly becomes deposit- 
ed on the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
producing severe symptoms of gastric irri- 


tation, and totally contradicting the bene- | 


ficial agency the remedy would exert if 
kept in sufficient solution, and allowed to 
be tranquilly absorbed. Similar objections 
apply to the sirop. Lastly, M. Lugol re- 
commends either of two forms of adminis- 
tration, to the latter of which he justly 
gives the preference, when its ingredients 


| l commenced by No. 1, seldom proceedi 

| to 2 till the second month of treatment. 

| have by no means given No. 3 to all serofu- 
| lous patients, and | have never had occasion 
to pass this last dose of one grain per day. 
It will be seen that I have stopped fe short 
of the maximum dose administered by M,. 
Coindet, who gives it to the extent of three 
grains aday. Although this precedent was 
before me, I could not induce myself to 
imitate it, for I found that the patients 
were sufficiently excited and improved by 
the smaller doses I gave them; and I even 
judged by the particular effects produced 
under my immediate observation, that the 
increase of the dose might be attended with 
dangerous results. 

** | shall not omit to mention a particular 
circumstance which caused me to under- 
stand all the difference of action produced 
even by the slightest increase in the quan- 
tity of the remedy. I have seen scrofulous 
patients on whom the ioduretted ointment 
| No. 1 was nearly inactive, but who could 
| with the utmost difficulty endure the appli- 
| cation of No.2. This difference was pro- 
| duced by an increase of one-sixth in the 
quantity of iodine. This contemplation of 
the external mode of action of iodine di- 
rected me in its internal use, and confirmed 
the caution I observed from the very com- 
mencement of my experiments.” 





A preferable form, when the ingredients 
can be obtained pure, is the following :— 





“I subjoin a tabular view of the gonsti- 
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tution of these solutions, graduated in three | caries is described ; in all these, iodine was 

different proportions, so that the iodine | employed with decided success. We do 

may be given internally in the progressive | 14+ at present extract any of those cases, 

dose of half a grain, three-fourths of * | hei led b limi : 

grain, or four-fifths of a grain daily. ing compet ed by our limits to vestrset 
SANS RE ourselves to little more than an outline of 
= = “4 — the memoirs. 

By Iodine ..........++ gr. 4 gr.i gr. 1g| The second essay, published in 1830, is 
Hydriodate of potash gr. 14 gr. ij gr. ij4 | an inquiry into the effects, mode of prepa- 
Distilled water .... 3viii Zviii $viil | ration, &c., of ioduretted baths in scrofu- 

“ This solution is perfectly transparent, /lous maladies. In this we first meet an 
of a beautiful orange colour, and keeps for experimental examination into the appro- 

. aes Bm scabivetideen ». | Priate materials for the construction of 

but this addition should only be made at the | bathing troughs, ie which the exther —_— 

moment of the administration of the medi- cludes, that unpainted wood is the only 


cine, as in the course of a few hours after | unobjectionable substance for this purpose. 
sugar is added, decomposition takes place, | We are next presented with an epitome of 
the liquid becomes colourless, and its ac-| numerous cases treated by iodine baths 


tivity is partly destroyed. I commence the | “ ; ‘ 
intevacl tsectment with belf a grain of alone with perfect success. Thirdly, we 


iodine ; for this proportion I prescribe two- | find an extensive series of curious and im- 
thirds of the mineral water No. 1. In the |portant experiments, showing that a solu- 
second fortnight I gave the entire of this| tion of iodine in hydriodate of potash, is the 











number; that is, three-fourths of a grain 
daily, varying the dose within narrow limits 
according to the peculiarities of the case. 
During the fourth fortnight, or in the be- 
ginning of the fifth, I give a grain daily, 
and usually I continue this quantity to the 
end of the treatment. In some cases I have 
prescribed one grain and a quarter, still 
more rarely I have increased the dose to a 
grain and a half, but I have never gone be- 
yond this quantity daily.” 

From the contents of the first memoir, it 
appears that by the first of these formule, 
M. Lugol had, at the period of its publi- 
cation, treated 109 scrofulous patients in 
seventeen months at the Hopital St. Louis. 
That at the close of the preceding year, 39 
were yet undertreatment, that 30 had quit- 
ted the hospital with marked improvement ; 
that io four cases the treatment was ineffec- 
tual ; finally, that 36 were discharged com- 
pletely cured.* 

The remaining part of the first memoir is 
occupied by twelve minutely-detailed cases, 
viz., three of tubercular scrofula, or that 
form of the disease characterised by glan- 
dular enlargements and encysted tumours ; 
two of scrofulous ophthalmia and coryza ; one 
of scrofulous abscess, and five of scrofulous 
ulceration, including that frightful variety 
termed by Alibert ‘‘dartre rongeante,”” and 
by M. Lugol, esthiomenic or corrosive 
scrofula. Lastly, one cause of scrofulous 





* See M. Magendie’s Re to the Academie 
Royale des Sciences. om 


only proper form for the composition of the 
bath ; and that the hydriodate of potash is 
perfectly inactive, only serving as a solvent 
|for the iodine. Five cases are then given 
jin greater detail, illustrating the signal 


itherapeutic value of these baths, and, 
‘lastly, a table is given of the quantities of 
\iodine, the hydriodate of potash and water 
necessary for baths, calculated according to 
the age of the patient, and the capacity of 
the reservoir. 

The third essay, published in May 1831, 
is far more voluminous and important than 
its predecessors. In this we find the re- 
sults of the author’s more matured and ex- 
tended researches, preceded by a second 
highly complimentary report by MM. Ma- 
gendie and Dumeril, who officially su- 
perintended M. Lugol’s practice at the Hé- 
pital St. Louis. In this memoir we find 
thirty minutely-detriled cases of scrofu- 
| lous affections, classified according to the 
| same miethod pursued in the first essay. Of 
these, the most remarkable is a group of ten 
cases of dreadful disease of the bones and 
their articulations, in which the iodine 
treatment, including the proto-ioduret of 
mercury, exerted the most beneficial effects. 
Three cases of syphilis are also given, 
which resisted mercury, but were cured by 
iodine. Lastly, we find a pharmaceutical 
history of the various modes of using iodine 
internally and externally, of preparing local 
ioduretted baths, cataplasms, &c., the oint- 
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mercury. We extract the formule for the 
composition of this preparation :— 


“The following formule express the 
quantities of the ingredients in the several 
strengths of the ointment which | am in the 
habit of prescribing :— 

JR Proto-ioduret of mer- 
CULY .-cecccceesece Dii.. Diii.. Div 
Fresh lard ......+..+ 3ii.. 3ii.. Zi. 


«This ointment is, when properly pre- 
pared, of a canary-yellow colour; some- 
times it presents a dead-green tint, which 
is owing to the presence of some protoxide 
of the metal. At other times its colour ap- 
proaches to the orange, from the deuto- 
ioduret being formed. ‘The latter admix- 
ture must be carefully avoided, the deuto- 
ioduret of mercury being nearly as escha- 
rotic a preparation as the deuto-chloruret or 
corrosive sublimate. ‘The syphilitic aspect 
of the esthiomenic form of scrofula first led 
me to use this compound, and the good ef- 
fects 1 experienced from its application, 
induced me to extend its use to all cases of 
external scrofulous disease. We may ob- 
serve incidentally, that many forms of sero- 
fula imitate syphilitic diseases, and that 
syphilitic parents not untrequently engen- 
der scrofulous children, This ointment has 
also the advantage of causing little or no 
local pain in ordinary cases; sometimes, 
but rarely, it is true that it occasions quite 
as intense and permanent smarting as the 
ointment of the simple iodine alone.” 


In the preceding analysis we have re- 
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ments of iodine, and the proto-ioduret of} essay on the combination of opium with 
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‘iodine, published by M, Lemasson, in the 
Journal Hebdomadaire for September of the 
present year. Thirdly, we find cases of 
|syphilitic and carcinomatous ulceration 
treated with the proto-ioduret of mercury, 
by Professors Biett and Breschet, at the 
| Hopital St. Louis and the Hotel Dieu, 
Fourthly, an account is given of the thera- 
| peutic properties of the loduret of Lead, 
}a substance which seems endowed with 
powerful anti-scrofulous properties, and to 


| which we recently solicited the attention of 
| our readers. 

The whole volume is wound up by a 
| chemical description, by the translator, of 
| iodine, the bydriodate of potash, the iodu- 
rets of lead and mercury, with minute di- 
rections for the preparation of these sub- 
stances. The adulterations to which the 
| hydriodate of potash is subjected in this 
country are fully described, processes for 
| their detection afforded, and satisfactory 
proof given that an impure hydriodate of 
potash will completely frustrate all the 





pharmaceutical or clinical experiments per- 
formed with preparations of iodine. 

The only remaining point we shall notice 
is the check the translator gives the public 
on proprietors of bathing establishments. As 
the passage is short and to the point, we 
place it before our readers :— 

‘*Ttrust I have now said nearly enough to 


stricted ourselves to the consideration of| guard the public and the medical practi- 


M. Lugol's essays, which, as well as the 
English version, are now before us. On 
comparing them together, we believe we 
can safely say, that the translator has pre- 
served every fact and observation of any 
consequence in his author's work, while be 
seems to have used the pruning knife with 
freedom in the repression and excision of 
the disagreeable exuberancies of style, and 
flights of description, in which even the 
best Gallic writers on medical subjects so 
frequently transgress, 

The translator has also added a copious 
Appendix containing numerous additional 
cases. Some of these, treated with iodine 
simply, are extracted from a paper publish- 
ed by M. Bermond in the Transactions of 
the Medical Society of Bourdeaux, and an 
outline of which has already appeared in 
this Journal. / second and most important 
set of cases are selected from a yuluminous 


tioner from the mortifying effects of this 
shameful practice. All M. Lugol’s expe- 
jrience has been placed in vain before the 
|community, unless this sophistication be 
|diligently sought for, and its authors effi- 
} ciently punished.* As it is more than pro- 
| bable that the management and preparation 
| of ioduretted baths will fall into the hands 
j}of the proprietors of large bathing con- 
cerns, itis highly desirable that the patient 
should possess the means of ascertaining 
whether the baths are properly prepared, 
that is, whether they contain free iodine 
dissolved in pure hydriodate of potash. For 
this purpose the bather may procure a spe- 


| cimen of the water, and add to it, when 


cold, a cold solution of starch in excess: 
if free iodine be present, the blue colour 
will be produced, and the filtered colourless 
liquid will yield a yellow precipitate with 
the acetate of lead. As the patient’s sen- 
sations will be his principal guide to the 





* When the hydriodate of potash is found to be 
adulterated, Logol’s aqueous solutions (see formulas 





jin Partl.) should be used in the internal treatment. 
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tnt free iodine necessary to excite 
the cutaneous action of the remedy, I do 
not feel it necessary to describe here the 
mode of analysis by which the quantities 
of the respective ingredients in a given 
quantity of water may be ascertained. 
The analysis is, moreover, so complicated 
that I could scarcely hope to render it in- 
telligible but to practised chemists, who 
of course do not require the information.” 
With these extracts and analysis, we for 
the present submit this work to the atten- 
tion of our readers. The value of the book 
is scarcely a matter of opinion, for that must 
be decided on by practical trials and practical 


men. If by their verdict our owa opinion 


of the importance of M. Lugol's researches | 


be corroborated as fully as we expect, we 
shall then not hesitate to declare that M. 


Lugol has effected a great public good, and | 


that his translator, independently of the 
Appendix, has done the members of the 
medical profession in Great Britain a corre- 
sponding service by submitting that author's 
labours to their immediate observation, 





INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 


ON 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY: 

BY MR. YOUATT. 
DELIVERED AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
Wednesday, Octobe? 5, 1831. 


Gentiemen,—When, in the beginning of 
the present year, I had the honour to appear 
in this place as a permitted lecturer on vete- 
rinary medicine wd surgery, I thought it a 
proud day for the degraded and undervalued 
profession to which | belonged. I felt truly 
grateful to the Council of this excellent in- 
stitution, that they, first among the univer- 
sities of England, bestowed, although per- 
haps but for a little while, their fostering 
patronage on this disregarded branch of 
science,—a branch of science, however, 
connected with many of the rational enjoy- 
ments of life—with human medicine, and 
the agricultural interests of the country. 

I will not now speak of the deep feeling 
of responsibility that alternately stimulat- 
ed and dapuenne every mental energy when 
I stood first and alone in such a place, the 
imperfectly-recognised advocate of an art to 
which from habit, as well as from a convic- 
tion of its importance, | was ardently attach- 
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jed; but I will speak of the kind 
ment I experienced from some of the profes- 
|sors whom I now see before me, which I so 
much needed, and which they, unsolicited and 
beyond what I dared to hope, bestowed ; and 
j1 will speak too of the uniform attention 
‘and expression of regard which I received 
|from a class, small, indeed, but which did 
jnot disgrace even this institution ; and their 
| manidcet impoovemest in veterinary science, 
lereditable to themselves, and the most 
jdearly-cherished reward they could yield 
| their preceptor ; and 1 will tell them that 
if ever their object and mine is accomplish- 
ed, and the veterinary art is permitted to 
‘assert her just rank, there is one who will 
‘never forget how mainly they were in- 
strumental in accomplishing this purpose, 
and the recollection of them will be asso- 
ciated with some of the bappiest, because 
| the most useful hours of bis lite. 

And now, Gentlemen, when | can stand 
before you the appointed lecturer on veteri- 
nury medicine and surgery—when the tem- 
porary shelter is exchanged for a permanent 
ubode—when the art | am to teach is ac- 
_knowledged to be a legitimate branch of 
; medical and scientific education—when the 
claim of relationship is sanctioned by those 
who are the best judges of the degree of 
consanguinity, I can only say in behalf of 
my profession and myself, that we are thank- 
ful—that we will endeavour not to disgrace 
the alliance, and that we will become, al- 
though inferior, yet zealous, and we trust, 
not quite unsuccessful labourers in the cause 
of science and humanity. 

In the prospectus of the University, vete- 
rinary surgery stands acknowledged as one 
of the divisions of the medical school, 
While I am grateful for this I must be per- 
mitted to maintain that it is an act of justice 
that has been too long delayed in our schools 
and by the public. The veterinarian had 
perhaps contributed to the refusal of the 
claim, by his lack of education, or his un- 
professional bearing or conduct,—too glar- 
ing and too degrading, I must confess, in 
times past. Many centuries, however, have 
not ela since our elder brethren of the 
medi profession were not much better 
educated, and but little more worthy of re- 
spect. They have attained the rank in so- 
ciety to which they are justly entitled, and 
we are attempting to follow them haud pas- 
sibus equis, but surely, we trust, although 
slowly. 

In the earliest period of medical history 
veterinary surgery was acknowledged as a 
branch of the medies! profession. Ifwe may 
believe the annals of very ancient times, 
Chiron, the son of Saturn, and the preceptor 
of A sculapius, obtained the name of Cen- 
taur, a strange compound of man and horse, 
not only, as is commonly said, on account of 
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his skill in horsemanship, but his know- 
ledge of that animal and his diseases, for he 
was a teacher of medicine. 

Many centuries afterwards flourished 
Hippocrates, ‘‘ the father of medicine,” 
He was acquainted with, and wrote con- 








lic mind, or on the minds of those by whom 
the public was influenced. Domesticated 
animals were then of comparatively little 
value. The Arab blood had not uced 
the unrivalled English courser. The cattle 
and sheep were stinted in their growth, and 


cerning, if he did not practise the veteri-/ little celebrated either for beauty or pro- 
nary art. It is somewhat singular that a duce, They were not in the hands of large 
late author, who has published ‘A History and opulent proprietors, who might have 
of Medicine, Surgery, and Anatomy, from both the spirit and the means to improve 
the Creation of the World,” while he does them, but in those of the vassals, who then 
full justice to the claims of Hippocrates as | paid their rent in kind and not in money, 
a zealous and profound comparative anato-| in cattle and poultry and corn for the con- 
mist, says nothing of one result of his re-|sumption of the chieftain’s housebold, and 








searches into the structure of the inferior | 
animals, a knowledge of their diseases ; nor 
of bis work which still survives, and with 
which that writer ought to have been ac- | 
quainted, and which is pregnant with useful 
information, even at the present day, on 
every branch of the veterinary art. | 
The truth of the matter is, that Dr. Har- | 
rison affords a tolerably accurate although a 
mortifying proof of the low estimation in 
which veterinary science has been, and is 
by many held; for from the beginning to 
the end of his work he does not say a single 
word of the veterinary practitioner or vete- 
rinary practice, Well! be itso. We will, 
endeavour to remedy this in the right way, 
To pass over many writers on veterinary 
affairs, suffice it to mention, that, although 
it will probably never again occur, for it 
would not suit the present very proper di- 
visions of medical practice, we have reason | 
to believe that in Greece, and we know that | 
in Rome, the same person frequently if not 
generally, practised both human and vete- 
rinary surgery. If we recur to the history 
of human medicine in our own country in 
the earlier ages, there was much association 
between the surgeon and the veterinarian, if 
not an identification of person. The farrier, 
from his experience in the use of the instru- 
ments of his forge, was often called in to 
the aid of the human practitioner, He was 
the principal operator, or the consulting 
surgeon ; or rather, he flourished for a long 
period when the human surgeon was scarce- 
ly heard of. He acted under the direction 
of the leech of the monastery, or the Lady 
Bountiful of the castle, or he operated too 
frequently on his own responsibility, and 
the practice of medicine was disgraced by 
many of his absurd and barbarous customs. 
In process of time the value of life, and 
of the lives of those we love, and the com- 
fort of life as connected with a state of free- 
dom from pain, awoke the public mind to 
the necessity of a reform in medical prac- 
tice, and, by steps which it becomes not me 
to trace, the human practitioner has arisen 
to deserved eminence, 
The farrier had not the same chance : 





the same motive did not operate on the pub- 


who cared little about the quality of the 
beasts, if they only furnished the requisit 

number of heads, The enslaved, and con- 
sequently ignorant peasant, neither at- 
tempted to prevent or to cure the diseases 
of any of his domesticated animals, nor 
would he employ othersto do either ; but if 
the assistance of any one was required, it 
was that of the wise man of the glen, who 
with many a strange incantation was to 
extract the e/f-bolt, or to kindle the neéd- 





fire, or to produce the devote smoke, or to 


point out some poor persecuted wretch who 
was to be pricked and tortured until she 
reversed the fatal charm. It is not then 
to be wondered at, that veterinary science 
should have lagged behind, when her elder 
sister was advancing to honour and emolu- 
ment, 

The improvement of horses and of cattle— 
the formation of veterinary schoola—the 
ata of general education—the esta- 

lisument of veterinary societies,—and the 
diffusion of veterinary periodicals, have 
gradually brought forward a different class 
of men; not perhaps, even yet, taking 
them as a body, altogether worthy of their 
profession, but somewhat more deserving — 
more sensible of the nature and value of 
their profession—more anxious to improve 
themselves and it—more worthy of public 
confidence, and a little more resembling 
medical men. In consequence of this, the 
rank in society which the veterinary prac- 
titioner occupied, has been materially 
raised ; the English veterinary surgeon in 
a cavalry regiment is a commissioned of- 
ficer, and in one of the Scotch, and in mapy 
of the continental Universities, the veteri- 
nary lecturer pies a prof "s chair, 

When, Gentlemen, 1 had the honour to 
address some of you in February last, [ 
ventured to maintain that ours was a branch 
of medical science, because there was an 
identification of object. To preserve health 
and to relieve disease, are the common ob- 
jects of the human surgeon and the veteri- 
narian, 

True, our patients are not possessed of 
the high intellectual powers of man. ‘The 
support of a family, or the welfare of a 
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kingdom, may not depend on the exertion | must make ourselves acquainted with the 
of our skill ; but there is that about our pa- | effect of medicinal agents, and as bearing 
tients which will give interest and import- | on one or ull of these points. 

ance to our profession. I might speak of} The process, then, is the same ; the dis- 
the pecuniary value of horses and cattle in’ tinction is in the value of the patient, and 
their present state of improvement. At! human and veterinary practice differ in this 
the period to which I allude, I calculated | particular, and in this alone. When, how- 
the proportion they formed of the general ever, we inquire into the means by which 
wealth of the state, and it was a very con-| our indications of cure are to be accom- 
siderable one. I might also plead that the | plished, we shall begin to find a variation, 
intellectual, ay, and even the moral quali-| wider perhaps than the medical student 
ties of many of our patients, rendered them | imagined. The veterinarian is concerned 
highly deserving of our care. with many patients, strangely different in 
“ Superior as we are, they yet depend general structure, and in the mechanism by 
Not more on human help than we on theirs. |which each function is performed. If the 
Their strength, or speed, or vigilance, was given | mechanism is different, the characters of 
Iu aid of our detects. In some are found healt! 4 di d fi . ill diff 
Sach teachable and apprehensive parts, ealthy and diseased function will differ 
"That man’s attainments in his own concerns, too, and our remedial measures will propor- 
Match'd with the experience of the brutes in tionally differ. We shall have to study 
Are ofttimes vanquish’d, and thrown far behind. | this, in order that we may draw the proper 








theirs, } 
And learn we might, if not too proud to stoop 
Te > eo instructors, many a good and 
Usetul quality, and virtue too, 
Rarely exempltied among ourselves. 
Attachment never to be weaned or changed 
By change of fortune : proof alike 
Against unkindness, absence and neglect. 
Fidelity that neither bribe nor threat 


‘inference from varieties of organisation and 
function and disease. 

| Why does comparative avatomy form an 
essential branch of medical study? That 
by observing the different apparatus by 
which the same function is discharged in 























Can move or warp; and gratitude | different animals, always in benevolent and 
For small and trivial favours, lastiug as the life, | wise accordance with the situation and the 
And glistening even in the dying eyes” destiny of each, and the perfection of the 
I might add to this, the consideration function jn each, at least so far as the enjoy- 
that we have taken them from their native | meat of the animal and the accomplishment 
plains, and coerced and confined them, and | of his destiny are concerned, the student 
too often exacted their labour with reckless | may acquire a more enlarged and accurate 
cruelty, and entailed on them, by our ab-| conception of the nature of each function, 
surd practices, or too frequent and disgrace- | and its connexion with structure and situ- 
ful brutality, numerous diseases, and a) ation and enjoyment, and may better appre- 
remature death. I might content myself, | ciate its healthy state, and derive many 
owever, with these undeniable facts, that useful hints as to the cause or remedy of 
they are susceptible of pleasure and of pain ; | disease. 
that we can never be unprofitably or disho-| In the study of veterinary medicine, our 
nourably employed while we are increas- | attention is directed to a subject even more 
ing the former and diminishing the latter, ; interesting and important—the influence of 
and that, while thus employed, we are in| difference of structure and function on dis- 
the strictest sense accomplishing the grand | ease. !t is comparative anatomy made to 
object of medical science. 1 will proceed| bear upon pathology. It is comparative 
to other grounds, The principles by which | anatomy brought home to practice. 
both are guided in the accomplishment of| When in the animals that come oftenest 
their noble object, are the same. We have | under our notice, and whose maladies we 
some excess of action to abate, or some de-|may watch from their commencement to 
fect of stimulus or of sensibility to supply, | their termination, we find immunity from 
or some diseased habit to reform. We must | certain diseases in some, maladies peculiar 
prepare ourselves for practice precisely in| to others, and the same disease strangely 
the same way. We must become acquaint- | varying its character in different animals, 
ed with the structure of the diseased part, | and varying too in the same animal, ac- 
or, rather, of the animal generally. We | cording to the kind of food, the system of 





must study deeply the natural and healthy 
function of every organ; we must acquire 
a knowledge of the connexion between 
change of structure and of function, or 
change of function and the gradual altera- 
tion of parts; we must diligently inquire 
into the causes of these changes, and the 
manner and extent to which they act, and 
how we shall best remove the cause, or ar- 
rest the effect, or repair the injury, We 





management, the season of the year, the 
state of the constitution, and particularly, 
and in the most marked degree, with refer- 
ence to condition—that artificial and unnatu- 
ral state into which the animal is too often 
brought,— it is impossible that we can pon- 
der on these things, without many a useful 
hint of practice. Comparative anatomy is 
now deservedly admitted to be a useful 
branch of medical education, from the en- 
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larged conception it gives us of healthy|of many a case. Then he must make up 
function; let me not be charged with pre-| for this by the quickness with which he 
sumption if I venture to predict, that the| catches these few—by the tact with which 
time will come, when comparative patho- | be appreciates their real character and fre- 
logy will be considered as essential, and be | quent changes—by the accuracy with which 
found even more useful. he classes them, and compares them, and 
‘The medical student may derive valuable | founds his diagnosis upon them. He must 
knowledge, or he may be led far astray in| be a perfect adept in symptomatology ; he 
the effect of drugs on different animals,| must possess the faculty which is, of all 
end their supposed efficacy on man, accord- | others, most valuable in a medical man, 
ingly as he takes into account or neglects| that of forming, from his own observation, 
the peculiarity of structure and function, ; and led not astray by the sunnises and false 
and the character of disease in each. No! conclusions of others, and even of the patient 
conclusion should be hastily drawn from | himself, a speedy aud just appreciation of 
the effect of a certain medicine on any ani- | the actual state of his patient, the disease, 
mal in health or disease, as to its effect on | its seat, its extent, its combinations, its 
other animals, much less on the human accessories, its consequences. 
being. Itis an old adage, that ‘ one man’s! le may likewise learn the importance of 
meat may be another man’s poison,” and’| prompt and decisive treatment of disease. 
there are in our pastures few plants which,| The owner can seldom afford to let his 
although generally innocuous, are not ocea-| horse lie idle ; or the animal may not be of 
sionally injurious to some particular animal ; | sufficient value to warrant the surgeon in 
and there is no plant, generally poisonous, | running up a long bill. We must have no 








which is not eaten with impunity by some 
quadruped. Soin the treatment of disease, 
the same drug may be the bane or the anti- 
dote, according to the nature of the animal 
to which it is administered. Our lectures 
will be full of illustrations of this. The 
medical pupil may hence derive instruction 
as to the manner in which he is to pursue 
his experiments on drugs and poisons, and 
caution as to the conclusions he is to draw 
from his experiments. 1 will not say that 
no dependence is to be placed on the effect 
of certain drugs in an inferior animal, with 
reference to their probable effect on the 
human being, but 1 will affirm that the ma- 
jority of these experiments are inconclusive, 
and therefore useless and cruel. The sto- 
mach and intestines of the dog are, gene- 
rally speaking, similarly affected with those 
of the human being by many drags; yet we 
ean scarcely destroy him with opium, or 
purge him with julep or aloes. 

‘The medical student may derive a few 
other not unprofitabie lessons in our hum- 
bler school. He will learn the paramount 
importance of an attention to minute svmp- 
toms. The buman practitioner has many 
auxiliaries in the detection of disease, and 
its changes and combinations; and especi- 
ally he can obtain from his patients an 
account of the seat, and kind, and degree 
of inconvenience or pain; its increase or 
diminution, its constancy or intermittence, 

In the majority of cases the veterinarian 
has nothing to guide him but the eye and 
the feeling ; and even there, from the struc- 
ture of his patients, he is deprived of much 


placebos ; no medulla panis, and powder of 
|post. Having carefully studied the charac- 
| ter of the disease, we must attack it at once 
energetically and decisively. I do not 
mean that we should proceed rashly or bru- 
‘tally, or that one step should be taken 
which calm consideration and long expe- 
‘rience would not justify ; but we must go 
to work at once and in good earnest. | 
will tell you what is the result of this, and 
the invaluable lesson which may be im- 
printed on the mind of the student, that— 
wnxious attention to the symptoms being 
premised—an accurate judgment of the case 
being formed, a separation being made be- 
tween that which is essential and that 
which is merely secondary and fortuitous, 
we rarely repent the most active treatment. 
We do often repent half-measures and vac- 
cillating conduct, but rarely or never bold 
and straightforward practice, 

Connected with this, and another lesson 
of no mean value, is the habit of systema- 
tically attacking the disease, and not merely 
some of its symptoms. ‘The total eradication 
jof the complaint, and not merely a pallia- 
tive of some of the circumstances attending 
it, is the object at which we are compelled 
to aim ; for it would be of little service to 
abate inflammation of the eye while we left 
| such defect of vision that the horse became 
la starter, and endangered the neck of his 
|rider, and it would add little to our reputa- 
jtion, that we cured inflammation of the 
|lungs, if the animal remained thick or bro- 
ken-winded, 

To what extent our prompt and decisive 








information which the human surgeon ob- treatment might be adopted in human prac- 
tains, for the skin seldom changes its hue, tice | have not the presumption to attempt 
and the countenance is comparatively de- to describe ; but of this | am sure, that—so 
void of expression. He has far fewer symp- far as the safety of the patient will permit, 
toms to guide him through the intricasies |and all personal considerations and scru- 
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ples and fears being put quite out of the 
question—there is not a surer character of 
a skilful and bonest practitioner than the 
straightforward use of the means he pos- 
sesses to alleviate or remove disease. 
Gentlemen, appearing for the tirst time 
before you as a recognised teacher in the 
medical school of this University, my ob- 
Servations have necessarily been confined 
to the connexion between veterinary and 
medical science; otherwise I might have 
shown the importance of these lectures as a 
portion of geveral science, and as connected 
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REPLY OF MR. EX-PROFESSOR PATTISON TO 
THE LETTERS OF DRS. TURNER AND THOM- 
SON, AND THE STRICTURES OF THE EDITOR 
OF THE LANCET. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Sir,—I prefaced my communication at p. 


| 225, (last vol.) which contained an examina- 


with agriculture ; as unfolding those prin- | tion of the facts of Dr. Turner's letter, by stat- 
ciples on which a judgment of the exterior | ing that the letters of Drs. Turnerand Thom- 
of horses and cattle depends ; their beauty ; $0" are to be considered as joint productions, 
their general utility; their adaptation to| and consequently that the charges or de- 


particular purposes; the proper manage- 
ment of them, and the enjoyment of profit 
we may derive from them. These will be 
points that I shall never lose sight of; all 
my descriptions of structure or disease will 
have this as their grand aim and object. 

I have addressed myself to-day to the 
medical student ; but 1 am free to confess, 
that my lectures will be equally, or indeed 
more anxiously, composed for other classes 
—the veterinary pupil and the possessor of 
horses and cattle; that the one may be 
prepared for the exercise of his profession, 
and the other for the management and en- 
joyment of his agricultural property. So 
far | may be considered as occupying a kind 
of border-ground between the two schools, 
and I must endeavour to accomplish the 
dificult task of adapting myself to the cha- 
racter of each—to render my lectures suffi- 
ciently scientific to satisfy the veterinary 
and medical student, yet not so abstruse or 
intricate as to cease to interest the general 
iuqutrer. 

1 am painfully sensible of the extent as 
well as difficulty of that which | have un- 
dertaken, While nine professors, of whom 
as a collective body this University and the 
medical world may well be proud, unite 
their labours in unfolding the principles of 
human medicine, on one poor individual is 
thrown the task of teaching those of veteri- 
nary practice. Well, I must apply myse}f 
in good earnest to my work. A sense of its 
extent and importance must stimulate and 
not depress ; zeal and industry must supply 
the place of other requisites, and, perhaps, 
at some future period, and the sooner the 
better for the interests of science, and I do 
trust of this Institution too, other and abler 
men may be permitted to unite with me in 
demonstrating, that in the importance of its 
object, and its connexion with science— 
Ars veterinaria, post medicinam, secunda est. 








nials contained in either are to be consider- 


jed as having been made by both parties. 


This fact being borne in the mind of your 
reader, I now take up the review of 


Dr. Taomson’s Letrer. 


I have accused Drs. Turner and Thomson 
of having been engaged in “ a most wicked 
conspiracy’’ to drive me from the University 
of London, and of their having been active 
agents in caballing with the warden, and cer- 
tain of the students, to accomplish that ob- 
ject. As might be expected, these individuals 
deny the charge. It is natural for them to do 
so. It is one of a very heinous character, and 
if it can be substantiated, their reputation 
for gentlemanly feeling and moral principle 
is for ever forfeited. I think you will ad- 
mit, Sir, that if you happened to be placed 
in the jury-box at the Old Bailey, your be- 
lief as to the innocence or guilt of a prisoner 
brought up to the bar for trial, would be in 
no degree affected by his entering the plea 
** Not guilty." Or if you had been fortunate 
enough to have succeeded in the object of 
your ambition, and had heen appointed one 
of the coroners for Middlesex, your judicial 
decisions would have been dictated by the 
impressions received from the evidence pre- 
sumptive or positive adduced on any particu- 
lar investigation, and not from the declaration 
of innocence, however loudly pronounced by 
the accused party. I repeat that the charge 
which 1 have broughtagainst Drs, Turner and 
Thomson is a very serious one, and I would 
insist, that on every principle of law and jus- 
tice the question of their innocence or guilt 
ought not to be decided by their denial of 
the charge, but by a deliberate and dis- 
passionate examination of the evidence on 
which it is supported. 

I shall support my charge as to the guilt 
of Drs. Turner and Thomson, ist. By the 
confession of a party in the conspiracy, Dr. 
Alexander Thomson, who admits that he 
was employed as a “ tool” to accomplish 
my ruin, and who, to use his own language, 
became “ king’s evidence.” To prevent 
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DR. THOMSON. 83 
cavil, I shall quote the passage where he|ing the feelings of a father, the re- 
confession :— 


makes the ublication of the confessions of his son. 
« If Professor Bennett is angry at his lettersbeing | 12 answer to such declamation, 1 would 
puatidents, tag ennes commenter Cat tho © guile’ Sete ronelr e lowe Dr. A. Thomson any kind- 
wi mye ty my wit then | ness? my man No mae = on or 
desert their tool threugh a grovelling fear even of | W*Y> attempted your life, would you 
Mr. Brougham's thunder, be an only defend ) bie pose ~ on to nied out _ nay 
self by turning king’s evi eam on - lif you the means, because you knew he 
cal and Surgical Journal, Ne. 29. p. 441. nt the father of a fimily, and that by 
2d. I shall adduce, in further support of | doing so you would render his wife a widow 
the charge, what I conceive to be strong | and bis children fatherless? ‘To a pro- 
presumptive evidence, | fessional man, his reputation is surely as 
ist. The following statements are made | dear as his life; and when Dr. A. Todd 
by this said witness, Dr. Alexander Thom- | ‘{homson, as I have proved in my “ State- 
son, in a communication which he publish- | ment,” has done all that in him lies to ruin 
ed in the Number of the Journal above re- | mine, can I with justice be blamed for ex- 
ferred to. And be it observed that this’ posing his conduct, though 1 may be com- 
“‘ king’s evidence” is the son of my late | pelled, in doing so, to bring forward the 
colleague, Professor A. Todd Thomson. It | confession of his own son? 
is searcely possible to believe that a son| 2d. The presumptive evidence which I shall 
would exaggerate the truth for the purpose | adduce in support of the charge is to the 
of criminating the character of a father. following effect :—During the whole of last 
“ In the meantime the professors” (alluding to | Session, and particularly during the period 
Drs. Turner and Thomson) * took every occasion when the riots were going forward in my 
tet ae acme at We Cage | tas» Drs. Turner aud Thomson continued 
cil to cultivate the dissatisfaction of the papils,”— | in the most intimate connexion with Eisdell, 
p. 439. “ Mr. Bell had already tendered his resig- | and with the other leaders of the rioters, 


nation, and had explicitly stated, or been under- | ;. ; 7 7 ; 7 
stood to state, in his valedictory lecture, that unless This is a fact of perfect notoriety, and my 


one teacher was removed, he would not again have | Colleagues can prove, that day after day 
the honour or pleasure to address his pupils.”—| these professors were to be seen commun- 
p. 440. “ That several of the professors declared | ing with Eisdell, and the other pupils who 
unequivocally, publicly, privately, unreservedly, ned wendoued th l t . 

that they would leave the institution if Pattison re- endered themselves most conspicuous 
meee, Se one <~ 80 i ” to say » Gn et from the insults they had offered to their 
in the robing-room, before ¢ meniais of the in-| professor. Putting the fact of my compe- 
Sr ks aad eae th poy Ay + tency or incompetency out of the question, 
market.”"—p. 440, it will surely be conceded, that it was the 
duty of all the professors to have discoun- 
tenanced the system of riot and insubordi- 
nation which was in operation last session, 
and which has left an indelible disgrace on 
the character of the University of London, 
It is proved, however, that during the 
whole progress of the riots, Drs. Turner and 
Thomson coutinued to treat with marked 
civility and attention those young men who 
were the most prominent actors in the scenes 


of riot and insubordination. The moral ope- 

to sate Eerie dea hemp eogre ration of this conduct on the part of those 
unless the * odious man’ was dismissed, they | Professors it is easy to appreciate, and it 
would leave the school; and that | might assure | requires no argument to prove that its effect 
Eisdell and the others, that they would assist them | must necessarily have been to encourage the 
to the atmost in procuring his dismissal. Remem- . - . ° S 
ber the promises, the faithless woman-like pro- | Pupils to persevere in the line of beha- 
mises, you made to Eisdell, the painfal earnestness | viour they were pursuing. ‘The charges 
yon listened to, and cultivated the dissatisfaction | which Eisdell and the other fifteen students 
ot the pupils,” &c. bad been induced to bring against my com- 
These two passages are particularly | petency as a teacher of anatomy the previous 
worthy of attention, for the fact of Mr.|summer, had been so perfectly and satis- 
Eisdell, the ringleader of the riotous|factorily refuted, that the Council had, 
students having been incited by Doctors | without any solicitation on my pavt, appointed 
Turner and Thomson to play the part| me to an additional professorship. Yet, al- 
which he performed in the transaction | though the charges of these pupils had been 
is corroborated in both of them. Dr. A.| proved tobe frivolous, vexatious, and utterly 
Todd Themson declaimed most loudly at} without foundation, still no mark of disap. 
the late meeting of the proprietots against | probation had been intlicted on the complain- 
my cruelty and unkindness in outrag-j/ants; on the contrary, they were distin- 








I might quote from this documen: other 
passages to the same effect, but the above 
1 consider sufficieat. The next facts fur- 
nished by the king’s evidence, Dr. Alex- 
ander Thomson, are taken from a letter 
which he published and circulated. They, 
if possible, establish the fact of a conspiracy 
having existed against me, and of Drs, 
Turner and Thomson having been parties in 
it, more conclusively than the foregoing :-— 














guished by Drs. Turner and Thomson as} 
having performed an acceptable service in) 


impeaching the character of their professor, 
and Mr. Fis:tell was rewarded for the lead- 
img part he had performed by being invited 
to every conversazione held during the ses- | 
sion, a mark of distinction conferred only 
on him and « few of the others who had 
associated with him in impeaching a pro- 
fessor. It may be supposed thut Fisdell’s 
superior eminence as a student outweighed 
every other consideration, but the reverse 
is the fact. By his written examination, 
delivered a few days before he had the bold- 
ness to charge the Professor of Anatomy 
with being incompetent to teach that science, 
he is convicted, although a student of two! 
years standing, of ignorance which would 
have disgraced apepil who had only attended 
lectures for three months. Indeed he has 
the effrontery to confess it, in a letter ad- 
dressed to you and published at p. 763.— 
“ To Mr. Pattison’s charge, that of ‘ de- 
plorable ignorance of anatomy as a student,’ | 
as the charge has reference to my anatomi- 
cal knowledge more than twelve months 
ago” (be it observed this was the time 
he came forward to declare the incompe- 
tency of his professor), ‘‘ 1 am perfectly 
ready to submit, in so far as it only relates 
to certain points of descriptive anatomy.” 
Whether Mr. Eisdell has since acquired 
some knowledge of anatomy, as he would 
wish it to be inferred, is a matter which 
has nothing todo with the present question. 
It may, however, be remarked, that if the| 
fact is so, it is rather remarkable that at the 
hast examination, in May last, he did not 
gain even an honour, which requires only | 
a very low degree of acquirement in either | 
the late Mr. Bennett's class or my own; 
and although he bad been a pupil at the 
University since its foundation, three years | 
ago, the only evidence of his medical’ pro- | 
ficiency which he was able to obtain was an | 
an honour in the class of the practice of phy- | 
sic, and another in the class of botany, where 
there were only four competitors, and in 
which the medal was carried off by Mr. 
Douglas, who had only attended lectures 
for six months?! ! 
But the fact of Doctors Turner, and 
Thomson, and Grant, caballing with the 
students, is established by stronger evidence 
than that which may be inferred from their 
marked attention to the riotous pupils. ‘They 
were actually detected by my late colleagues, 
Messrs. De Morgan and Key, assembled in 
conclave on a holiday, when they did not 
expect that any of the professors would be 
about the building, plotting in the profes- 
sor’s room with the insubordinate pupils. 
This is the evidence on which | found 
charge as to the quilt of the parties 


} 








| as to their merits 





m 
when 8 have accused of having been en- 
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gaged in a conspiracy to ruin a colleague. 
1 shall leave it without comment for the 
profession to examine and dejiberate on, 
and having done so, as a grand jury, let 
them return their own verdict. 

2nd. Thenext point in Dr. Thomson’s let- 
ter which I shall notice, is bis assertion 
that Dr. Birkbeck became convinced of the 
necessity of my removal from my professor- 
ship, and that he actually consulted «a 
medical friend as to the question, whether 
Dr. Jonas Quain or Mr. Grainger would be 
the proper successor to Mr. Pattison.” The 
best mode of answering this gross misrepre- 
sentation is to publish the following letter, 
received from Dr. Birkbeck :— 

“ 50, Broad Street, Sept. 2. 

« My dear Sir,—If any-thing thet happens about 

the London University could surprise one, it would 


» be the use which is made of my name in the silly 


letter of Dr. Thomson, I have, however, thought 
it right to send him an answer, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy :-- 

“* Sir,—I have this moment seen the pamphict 
issued by Dr. ‘Turner and yourself. In page 13, I 
am stated to have considered Mr. Pattison’s * re- 
moval necessary,” when the trath is that I have 
never considered it otherwise than unnecessary and 
unjust. I never * consulted a medical friend as to 
the question, whether Dr. Jonas Quain or Mr. 
Grainger would be the proper successor to Mr. 
Pattison ;”* but | have repeatedly said, both in the 
Council and elsewhere, that either of them, if joined 
with Mr. Pattison, would be an excellent coadjutor 
in conducting the anatomical, surgical, and dissect- 
ing departments. I remem>ei diilering ia opinion 
with Dr. Davis, | preterring Grainger to Quain ; but 
as to the two individunls, knowimg well their re- 
spective qualifications, I never consalted any one 
‘The whole is an absolute misr>- 
presentation, calcnlated to make me appear incon- 
sistent in a point trom which L have never swerved. 

* In the letter from Mr. Horner to Mr. Hogg, as 
usual, Mr. Horser has contrived to give the matter 
an aspect unfavourable to Pattison. IT was desired 
to request Mr. Pattison to resume his attendance, 
discontinued on account of his persecutions, not to 
speak to him respecting his non-atteadance, which 
I did not in the slightest degree refer to. When the 
absence of Mr. Pattison was mentioned, I stated 
that, situated ashe was, it was not hkeiy that he 
would attend ; bat Lassured the Couneil, that if the 
state of the dispensary, and its present dilliculties, 


| were mentioned by me te him, he would be so good, 


notwithstanding, to proceed with its duties. With 
this request he cheerfully complied. 

** These explanations I have deemed it neces- 
sary to send to Mr. Pattison. I am, yours, &c. 

“* Gronee binkaeck.’ 

* Of this letter in your address,or elsewhere, you 
will make what use you please. If you do not notice 
the first mis-statement in your appeal, | must do it, 

* With ereat regard { remain, 
* Ever faithfully yours, 
* Geonce Binkreck. 

“ To G. S. Pattison, Esq.’”’ 


So far was my friend Dr. Birkbeck from 
having ever contemplated the necessity of 
my removal from the University, that he 
was, in the Council and out of it, most con- 
sistent in the expression of his belief, that 
my continuing to be a Professor in the in- 
stitution was not only essential to its honour, 
but likewise to its success ; and in his opi- 
niop, at least (and be it observed he was 
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the only medical member of the Council), I ' victim of intrigue and cabal ; some of them, 
have ever been considered both in talent and indeed, have declared publicly their convic- 
acquirement, not second to any of my medi- | tion of this fact, and have stated their opi- 
cal colleagues. After the death of Mr. Ben- | nion of my qualifications as a teacher, as 
nett, another appointment became absolutely | the following extracts from their published 
nece , for it was not to be expected that | letters will prove. Dr. Conolly in his letter 
I would have undertaken the whole duties of | says, 

the anatomical and surgical departments. It! « j am grieved, bat not surprised, to learn that 
is but doing justice to Mr. Grainger to state, | your enemies have at length almost gained their ob- 








that he never was a candidate. 
Sd. The statement which is insinuated in 
both of the letters, that my friend Dr. Da- 


vis became at last convinced of my incom- | 


petency, is equally false. That gentleman 
not being a proprietor himself, requested 
Mr. De Morgan publicly to contradict this 
statement ata late meeting of the proprietors, 
and further to declare that he had the high- 
est opinion of my talents, acquirements, and 
capacity for the discharge of the duties of my 


professorships ; and he has since, on the oc- | 


casion of a dinner given by the Veterinary 
Club, come forward himself, and most nobl 

vindicated my reputation, declaring, ‘‘ that 
in his opinion my talents and capacity are of 
the highest order, and that had I not been 
subjected to heartless and unceasing perse- 
cutions, generated by a most base conspiracy, 
of which I had been made the victim, 1 would 
now have been one of the most distinguished 
and useful professors in the University.” 
It is painful for me to be forced to repeat a 
eulogium which a friend, perhaps a partial 
ove, has uttered, but, to repel slander, I 
am constrained to do so; and I may be 
further excused in correcting an impression 
which has been most sedulously circulated, 
viz., that my talents and character were 
held in very low estimation by my col- 
leagues, ‘This is a gross misrepresentation 
of the truth, as I shall easily be able to 
prove. The Professors of the University of 
London may be divided into two classes, 
ist, Those whose duties and hours of lec- 
turing bring them into daily and intimate 
communication, and, consequently, enable 
them to form a correct estimate of each 
other; and, 2dly, Those whose duties sel- 
dom bring them into communion with their 
colleagues. The following Professors may 
be named as belonging to the first class,-— 
Drs. Conolly, Davis, Lardner, Grant, 
Thomson, Rosen, Turner, and Messrs. De 
Morgan, Key, Long, and M‘Culloch ; now 
out of these eleven Professors, it will be 
found, that with the exception of Drs. 
Grant, Thomson, and Turner, whom I have 
accused of having been parties in the con- 
Spiracy against me, all the rest have been 
my warm friends and supporters, and have 
both publicly and privately offered the 
strongest testimony in favour of my talents 
and character. These gentlemen would, I 
believe, have no hesitation in testifying as 
to their belief in my having been made the 


| Ject, of driving you from your professorship. ‘Ihe un- 
| remitting efforts which have been made to make you 
unpopular with your class, would have overwhelmed 
| any man. No words can convey the indignation and 
| contempt with which I have wituessed the proceed- 
| ings of those who have laboured to effect the rain 
| of vour reputation and your prospects,"’ &e. “Asa 
| Stranger in England, yoor lectures have, I know, 
| been trequently attended by practiti s from dis- 
| tant parts of the country. Many of these have ex- 
, —— to me the satistaction with which they have 
eard you, and concurred with me ” (lr. Conolly 
| attended regularly, during an entire session, my lec- 
|tures on anatomy and surgery), ** and all your 
former ja in thinking that, in aclear and ani- 
mated description uf the most important parts of 
| anatomy, and in the power of associating anatomical 
}and practical knowledge, you were eminently dis- 
tinguished. But, my dear Sir, it is in vain to re- 
| present all this. Intrigues appear to have been 
long since commenced against you from seltish mo- 
lives, and they have been continued from mere ma- 
lignity and party spirit. The excitable feelings of 
inexperienced young men have been artfully 
wrought upon, your pupils, chiefly the least distin- 
guished amongst them, on been engaged in scenes 
of disturbance,—odium has been thrown on you and 
your lectures, and no rest or interval of peace has 
been permitted to you,” &c. &c. 


In conclusion, Dr. Conolly observes, 


* But the conviction on my mind will always be, 
that you have been the victim of amost wicked con- 
spiracy, and that if you had only been allowed to 
pursue your daties unmolested, you would have 
been one of the most useful teachers of anatomy in 
Europe.” 

Dr. Lardner, in a letter which he ad- 
dressed to the Council, and which is pub- 
lished in my ‘* Srarement,” makes the 
following observations, Speuking of my 
lecturing, he observes, 


“ His” (Mr. Pattison’s) ‘ style of lecturing ap- 
—— to me to be unusually clear and impressive ; 

© possessed uncommon fluency and propriety of 
language, and his illustrations were copious and 
prompt. The perspicuous manner in which he un- 
folded the details of a very complicated subject, was 
te me unequivocal evidence that be thoroughly un- 
derstuod what he taught,” &c. Again, “ If Ll were to 
speak of Mr Pattison comparatively with others, I do 
not know that I could point out any lecturer whom 
I consider superior to bim in these general qualities 
of an instructor, which an individual ignorant of the 
science which the teacher is enabled to appreciate. 
Entertaining the opinion which I do of Mr. Patti- 
son’s qualifications, | would deplore his removal 
from the University, as an event which would be 
more injurious to it than the loss of almost any 
other Professor ; certainly more so than the loss of 
any of his medical colleagues. It is greatly to be 
lamented, that some of bis medical colleacues did 
not devote their time and attention to the improve- 
ment of those qualities in which Mr. Pattison is so 
conspicuously their superior, instead of engaging in 
the ungracions aud unwortby task of accomplishing 
the ruin of their most respectable and gifted col- 
league, by giving countenance and encouragement, 
as I understand they did, to those riots amongst the 
students which have disgraced the jnstitation,” 











Such are the opinions entertained and ex- 
pressed of my character by the most distin- 
guished of my colleagues of the first class, 
and of my having been sacrificed to the 
intrigues of an infamous conspiracy. The 
gentlemen of the second have, so far as I 
know, taken no part in this transaction, but 
I believe I may be permitted to say that 
they have never uttered any sentiment de- 
rogatory to my reputation. Drs. Grant, 
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on him for other and more important pur- 
poses. Dr. Grant may therefore honestly 
believe that because my lectures on anatomy 
were all made to bear on the great, and to the 
medical practitioner, the all-important doc- 
trines of practice, that | am an incompetent 
teacher of anatomy. That I had devoted 
my time and attention to the idle and un- 
profitable speculations of some of the Ger- 
man anatomists, and for example, spent 





Thomson, and Turner, it would therefore | nearly the whole session in the attempt to 
appear, are the only members of the Profes- | prove an absurdity, viz. that all the bones of 
sorial Body who have ever defamed my the skull are vertebra, | should then have 
reputation as ateacher. If I have succeed. | merited and received the mead of his appro- 
ed in convicting these individuals of having | bation. 

been en in the cabal, which it is ad-| To give the profession an idea of the cali- 
mitted i exist, to ‘“‘ drive me from the | bre of Dr. Thomson's mind, and to enable 
University,” any expression unfavourable them to judge of the value of bis opinion as 
to my talent-and capacity coming from them to what constitutes effective teaching. | shalt 
can be considered of no value. But allow- | only state that I have been informed by his 
ing for a moment that their characters for pupils that in his lectures on materia me- 
fairness in this transaction have been in no dica he devoted five of them to the article 
degree impeached, still the circumstance of syurr!! The opinion of a man who could 
their having expressed an opinion unfavour- | do so, as to the best system of lecturing on 
able to my qualifications as a teacher, can-| anatomy, can scarcely be allowed to have 
not be considered as sufficient to prove in the much weight. In his own opinion there is 
face of other evidence that 1 am not really an no professor in the University of London 
able and useful lecturer. Men’s opinionsmay | who stands so high as Dr. Thomson, but 
be very much divided as to the kind of in- unfortunately in that of his colleagues there 
struction which it is most valuable to con- | isno man whose talents and capacity are held 
vey to a class of medical students. Allow- | insuch low estimation. I would recommend 
ing to Drs. Grant and Thomson all the/to his attention the lines of his countryman 


honesty and integrity of purpose which their | Robert Burns, 


warmest friends could ask for them, still | 
would insist that the fact of my mode of 
teaching not having found favour in their 
estimation, is very far from proving thut my 
system of teaching is a bad one. 

I hold that neither Drs. Grant nor Thom- 
son are good judges of the best instruction 
which a professor can convey to his pupils, 
and I think this will be admitted from the 
statement of the following facts :—One day 
when I was in the habit of visiting Dr. 
Grant, having called on him he directed 
my attention to a lirge work which was 
lying on his table and made the following 
observations :—‘* Pattison, if you could 
only produce a work like that, you would 
render your name immortal. The Great 
mAN who hes published it devoted his 
whole life to its preparation” (1 think he 
mentioned forty years), ‘* and I should be 
content to die if 1 could only leave such a 
legacy bebind me.” Anxious to examine 
the nature of the book which had excited so 
warmly Dr. Grant's admiration, I opened 
it, and to my amazement I found that the 
single subject treated by the author was 
the anatomy of the beetle!!! In Dr. 
Grant's opinion the man who spends his 
whole life on the anatomy of the beetle 
renders himself immortal, whilst in mine 
he is convicted of the wilful waste of 
his existence, which was surely bestowed 


“() would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 


The last remarks which I shall offer on 
the letters of Drs. Turner and Thomson, 
will apply to the charge which is contained 
lin their appendix, and which refers to my 
jirregularity of attendance at the Univer- 
|sity Dispensary. But before doing so, I 
| would beg leave to call the attention of the 
| profession to the evidence which the fact of 
~ Council furnishing them with the docu- 
ments affords, of the system of fairness 
| adopted by them in relation to me. 

When I began the preparation of my 
** Statement,” I addressed a letter to the 
| Council, requesting them to furnish me with 
certain minutes and other documents in their 
possession which were essential to my 
defence. Now although some of these were 
private letters addressed to myself, which I 
was certainly entitled to demand, my re- 
quest was refused, as the following note 
will prove :— 





* Universit 

“ Dear Sir,—I laid before the Council your letter 

to them of yesterday, asking for certain documents 

in their hands ; and I am directed to inform you that 

they decline erving them to you for the purpose of 

publication as specified in your letter. lam, my 
dear Sir, very faithfuily yours, 


* Tuomas Coarss. 


of London, July 30, 183). 


“G. S. Pattison, Esq.”” 
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The Council refused. me copies of the|nued most regularly to perform my duties 
documents in their hands, when they were | there, until 1 was dismissed from my pro- 


asked, for the 
character, but 


of vindicating my | fessorship ty the most unjust sentence de- 
minutes of the Couucil | livered by 


e Council on the 23d of July 


are given without hesitation to Drs. Turner | last. 


and Thomson, “ for the purpose of publica- 


1 shall have the honour next week of 


tion,” when they are requested by my late addressing myself to the strictures which 


colleagues to use in slandering my cha- 
racter. 

Last summer, eight of my colleagues and 
myself addressed statements to the Council, 
for the purpose of ‘‘ explaining the evils 
which existed in the University, and to 
assign the remedies for these evils.”’ 1 had 
occasion ia my ‘ Statement” to advert to 
this charge about the Dispensary, which 
Drs. Turner and Thomson, although in pos- 
session of my apology, have again brought 
forward, and in answering it now, | shall 
merely quote the explanation which I then 
gave of my conduct as it related to the irre- 
gulasity of my attendance at the Dispen- 


sary. 


“ The next tangible complaint which was made 
against me, was one for which I admit there was 
some foundation, What | complain of was the man- 
ner in which the inquiry was gone into ; instead of 
asking me if the fact of my irregularity of attendance 
at the ny thy true, and if 1 had any reason 
for it, no inti was sent me of the complaint. 
‘The apothecary of the institution was privately sent 
for, and examined by a finance committee, and some 
most severe animadversions were made on my con- 
duct, and addressed to the medica! faculty, before | 
had had an op ity of pleading a word in vindi- 
cation. Now I conceive I am entitled to complain 
of such a procedure, If the finance committee, on 
having the complaint communicated to them by the 
warden had only sent for me, I think I could in ten 
minutes have shown them that my irregularity did 
not proceed from any want of zeal in the service of 
the University. [ would have proved to them that 
the reason why I had not been very regular in my 
attendance arose from the conviction, that from the 
trifling nature of the surgical cases which presented 
themselves, my services would be more useful in 
the University than at the Dispensary; and I had 
generally, when I did not go myself, sent my private 
pupil to Mr. Hogg to inquire if there was any case 
which it was desirable for me to examine ; and if so, 
that I wasat the dissecting-room, and would at once 
visit the patient. 1 could likewise bave proved to 
them that whenever cases of interest did occur, no 
man could have been more in his profe 1 
attendanee ; that in more instances than one I had 
left my bed, and visited patients at that distant part 
of the city; and that in some cases on which I had 
operated, IT had made as many as three visits in one 
day. 1 say, if this open and friendly vindication had 
been allowed me, my feelings would have been 
spared the pain of unmerited suspicion, and the in- 
terests of the University would not have been com- 
promised.” 





As to the charge of irregularity, as it 
applies to this summer, Dr. Birkbeck’s let- 
ter to Dr. Thomson answers it. When im- 
peached by the Council, and when proceed- 


you yourself have made on the facts of my 
statement. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Granvitte 5S. Partison, 
120, Regent Street, Sept. 24th, 1851. 





ON THE 
CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF 
DEAFNESS. 
No. VI.* 
By W. Waicur, Esg., Surgeon-Aurist, 


London, 


GALVANISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


Gatvanism, like all newly-discovered 
remedies, was considered capable of af- 
fording relief in almost every disease. In 
many cases it failed, through the incapa- 
city of the professor, and, in more instances, 
the hopes of the afflicted, which had been 
highly excited by the interested statements 
of fod-viduals who made a species of trade 
of the practice of electricity and galvanism, 
were disappointed through the inefliciency 
of those agents to perform what was ex- 
pected from them. At the present day we 
continually see in periodical medical works, 
accounts of cures effected by some medical 
electrician or galvanist, and new diseases 
are continually subjected to their treatment 
with ‘* complete success ;’’ at least so say 
these would-be scions of A°sculapius. 

Galvanism, or electricity produced by 
oxidation, like that produced by attrition, 
has been used very generally in cases of 
deafness ; for small works, or rather books 
full of cases, of Mr. A., Sir O. B., or Mrs. 
Q., have been very extensively circulated, 
and patients seeing an account of cures 
which have been performed (upon paper) 
on persons old, infirm, and who had been 
deaf forty years or upwards, are attracted 
by the statements, and become the dupes of 
the charlatan. This has led the profes- 
sional world to the conclusion, that no de- 

dence is to be placed on electricity or 





ings were going on for my expulsion, it 
was not to be expected that I should con- 
tinue my attendance at the Dispensary, 
When, however, my friend asked me to 
oblige him by doing so, painful as the duty 
was, I did not shrink from it, and 1 conti- 





1831. 


galvanism ; and really the opinion is not to 
be wondered at, as most of those who have 





* See last volume, in further reply to Dr. Fos- 
broke’s paper, No, 7, in Tus Lancer, April 9, 
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become medico-chirurgical electricians, &c.,! mercury, electricity, produced by attrition, 
were previously mere mechanics, or other- | should not be omitted. Many cases of this 
wise so ignorant, that their published cases | kind I have relieved ; some very speedily, 
have been written for them. Yet these others, after considerable perseverance, 
very men absolutely dose the patients which | have only been partially, or not at all, re- 
are sent to them, with medicines of vari- | lieved. 
ous descriptions. ‘The medical world them-| When there is a want of cerumen in the 
selves are very little acquainted with the | auditory passage, the sense of hearing is in 
properties of electricity, or even with its| most instances defective; and as the ceru- 
elementary principles, and the apparatus, ;minous glands return again to the proper 
to be effective, must necessarily be of such | performance of their function, it is a symp- 
magnitude as to occupy much room, and tom of amendment. In these cases electri- 
require considerable care to keep it in pro- | city is frequently serviceable, and the ra- 
per order. General practitioners, therefore, | tionale of its being so may be found in the 
are very rarely found, who possess appara- | old experiment of the syphon with a capil- 
tus worthy of being used. lary orifice, which wili merely drop at in- 
Mr. Carpue told his pupils, in his lectures, | tervals, but which sends forth a stream as 
that about one case of deafness in five might | soon as the electrical apparatus is set in 
be cured by electricity; but he omitted to| motion. Some years ago | illustrated this 
state to what cases it might in his opinion | power of electricity in the presence of se- 
be applied with a prospect of success. It is| veral respectable professional friends; [ 
a subject of regret, that Mr. Partington has | cupped a person who was seated in the in- 
not given to the profession and the publie, | sulated chair, and as soon as the blood, 
the benefit of his experience (continued for | which was very thick, passed from the 
nearly half a century) in regard to elec-| wounds slowly, the chair was connected 
tricity and galvanism. Such a work would | with the conductor, the machioe was set in 
be valuable, as that gentleman is univer-| motion, aod blood came from each incision 















sally respected, and above the meanness of 
fabricating cases. 

Some years ago I gave some courses of 
lectures on the medical application of elec- 
tricity in every possible way, and during 
many previous years, had experimented 
upon the subject, and given it much atten- 
tion. The result of my experience is, that 
electricity is a very useful auxiliary to 
medicine in many diseases, and although | 
have in some instances seen it perform, by 
its own power, very unexpected and sur- 
prising cures, yet it is so uncertain in its 
effects, that of two cases to all appearance 
completely analogous, one may be cured, 
and the other not at all relieved. Too san- 
guine hopes, therefore, ought not to be ex- 
cited in the minds of patients. At the same 
time as electricity, under proper manage- 
ment, never does mischief, it ought net to 
be neglected. 

Leaving the consideration of the applica- 
tion of electricity to other diseases for the 
present, | shall proceed to state to what 
cases of deafness it may be most reasonably 
applied, 

Where there is reason to think that an 
accumulation of pus or coagulable lymph 
has taken place in the cavity of the tympa- 
num, and there exists no pain, either spe- 
cies of electricity will excite the action of 
the absorbent vessels, and if persevered 
in during some time, frequently will render 
considerable service. But this effect is 
not sufficiently certain to allow any honour- 
able practitioner to raise more than a proba- 
ble hope of saccess. 

In deafuess ocevrring after the use of 








inastream. I have repeated the experi- 
ment several times with the same effect. 

From continued exposure of one side to 
currents of cold air, by sitting in one situa- 
tion in a public office, or by travelling in an 
open carriage, the outside of a coach, &c., 
I have frequently known persons become 
afflicted with deafness. One of the sensa- 
tions which these persons commonly de- 
scribe that they experience, is a great de- 
gree of coldness on the affected side, with 
numbness and apparent tinkling sound on 
rubbing the face. These feelings in most 
instances extended nearly the whole course 
of the external or hard portion of the audit- 
ory nerve, and I have very frequently used 
and recommended electricity as an auxi- 
liary in these cases with great success. 

1 must here observe that it is necessary 
to have an apparatus well constructed, of 
great power, and properly managed. With- 
out these advantages, many experiments 
will fail, and the medical effect will not be 
produced. The want of similar requisites 
is so general, joined to other causes before 
named, that these useful agents are brought 
into disrepute, or are nearly abandoned. 

Dr. Sully, who is mentioned by Dr. Fos- 
broke, subjected his own son to both spe- 
cies of electricity, and every other reme- 
dial process he could devise, before the Dr. 
sent him to me, about the year 1816, with a 
long letter detailing all the methods he had 
adopted ; on that occasion the “ avrist” 
obtained the public eulogium of Dr. Sully, 
who is acknowledged to be one of the most 
scientific general practitioners in England. 
But really it is fighting shadows to say 



























much mote as to the opinion of Dr. Fos- 
broke on this subdivision of the profession, 
which appears founded in indiscriminate 
malevolence, and is expressed throughout 
his rs in coarse, unfounded, and illibe- 
ral language, particularly when, in oppo-i- 
tion to his aspersions, as affecting myself, 
the opinions of the first professional men 
can be adduced. 
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CASE OP . 
OVARIAN DISEASE, 


By W. Donson, Esq., Surgeon, Pimlico, 
Mas. Barrrett, etat. 24, of short sta- 
ture and light complexion; married four 


It is enough to provoke risibility to read | years; has had no children nor abortions. 
the directions for the transmission of elec- | Until a year and a half ago ——- good 


tricity, or galvanism, from the guttural ori- | health. At that time was attac 


fice of the Eustachian tube, to the orifice of 
the meatus auditorius externus. Every 
child in the science knows that electricity, 
however excited, always takes the most 
direct way from the positive, or plus point, 
to the negative, or minus point, so as to 
restore the equilibrium which has been 
disturbed by the excitation; and in this, 
its course, it passes alike through every 
part of the human body, and no person pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the avatomy of these 
parts and of the nature of electricity, would 
entertain the idea that he could pass any 
of the instruments which I have seen de- 
scribed by mere trading electricians, to the 
orifice of the Eustachian tube, without pre- 
viously touching some other part. 

I have recently had my attention directed 
to the arts of an ignorant and impudent 
empiric, who has been advertising a cure 
for deafness. He induces persons to go to 
him by his specious puffs, and if he obtain 
their names, he enters them in a_ book, 
which he shows as a decoy to others. A 
gentleman, who has since become a patient 
of mine, went to this man, and bought one 
of his pots of prepared black wool steeped 
in a liquid, which are sold at from half a gui- 
nea‘to five guineas. The gentleman took 
the names of several persons who were said 
to have been cured, to whom he applied, 
but did not find one who had derived the 
least benefit. The charlatan pretends that 
it is an ancient family recipe, but on exa- 
mination it is evidentiy one of the remedies 
mentioned in terms of commendation by Dr, 
Fosbroke, viz., ox gall and tincture of cas- 
tor, and is precisely the same nostrum as 
that which has been sold for many years by 
** Mrs. Searle.” It is not necessary to 
point out to professional men the injury 
such a mixture miy produce ; but to non- 
medical readers it is proper to observe, that 
iu all cases of discharge or tenderness of the 
auditory passage, this nostrum will occasiou 
much mischief, and sometimes fatal conse- 
quences, 


London, Oct, 1831. 








ed with 
inflammation in the left iliac region; in a 
few days it was so far subdued, that nothing 
but a slight pain and uneasiness remained. 
In a few weeks the abdomen was observed 
to be enlarged, and continued to eylarge for 
four months, when ftuctuation was dis- 
covered. The operation of tapping was 
resorted tg, and was repeated four times 
previously to her being under my care, 
What remedial means had been employed 
I am unacquainted with. After the second 
operation the abdomen was noticed to be 
still large, and on examination a tumour was 
detected in the pelvic region, I was called 
upon to perform tapping on Feb, 24, 1851. 
About four gallons of limpid fluid were 
removed. After the operation the lower 
part of the abdomen remained prominent, 
and the parietes were distended, had an 
even surface, and conveyed to the touch a 
doughy teel ; no tenderness or pain on pres- 
sure; the body was much emaciated ; 
tougue foul ; appetite bad; bowe!s torpid, 
and secretions dark-coloured ; urine pale 
for a few days after the tapping, but became 
thick and albuminous; pulse 120, small 
and thready ; skin dry and hot; sleep dis- 
turbed ; shooting pains along the course of 
the large nerves of the thigh. 

Purgatives, mercury, and the various 
diuretic medicines, were exhibited. The 
tincture of iodine was given for a few weeks, 
commencing with five drops every four 
hours, and increased to five-and-twenty. 
The abdomen was rubbed twice a day with 
an ointment composed of ung. hydrarg. aud 
camphor. Digitalis was given to diminish 
the frequency of the pulse, which it did 
effectually. The general health became 
improved, but without any diminution of 
the tumour, aud only slight retardation of 
the dropsical accumulation, ‘The ung. hy- 
driod. potassa was rubbed into the abdo- 
men for the space of half an hour twice a 
day regularly. The circumference of the 
bd , after tapping, was found to have 
diminished three inches and a half in eight 
weeks from the commencement of the iodine 
friction. Paracentesis abdomivis was re- 
peated every three weeksoramonth. The 
fluid varied in colour each time. Some- 
times it was limpid and watery, at others 
thick end opaque, and contaiuing in it flakes 
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of lymph and pus. At one time about a 
quart of u lated blood followed the 
withdrawal of the trocar. 

On the Sth September the last operation 
was performed. Seven pints of fluid more 
than previously were removed. The day 
following she was up, and would injudi- 
ciously be assisted into the yard; she sat 
there for half an Loar, but on account of 
faintness was obliged to return. From that 
time complained of soreness in the abdo- 
men ; no tenderness on pressure, nor posi- 
tive pain ; she said it was ‘‘ an indescribable 
uneasiness.” Peritonitis being suspected, 
the various antiphlogistic measures were 
promptly adopted, but without affording 
any relief. On the 19th she died. 


Inspectio Cadaveris, 16 hours after death. 


The body was extremely emaciated ; ab- 
domen distended, but not tense. About 
two gallons of a thick greenish fluid were | 
removed from it by the trocar. The abdo- 
men was opened, and a tumour appeared, 
occupying the whole of the pelvis, and ex- 
tending laterally into the iliac and lumbar 
regions, and, superiorly, on the right side 
beneath the false ribs; on the left, two 
inches above the plane of the umbilicus; 
and in the median line an inch below the 
umbilicus. The abdominal portion of the 
tumour was only slightly adherent to the 
parietes, except the centre of the superior 
margin, which was attached to the umbili- 
cus by a firm band. The space above the 
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second rib. Liver almost entirely in the 
epigastrium, with its concave surface turned 
forwards, so that the whole of the gall- 
bladder could be distinctly seen; both 
organs healthy. ‘Iransverse portion of the 
colon behind the xiphoid cartilage. As- 
cending part of the arch, amd the caput 
coli, pushed upwards, and closely applied to 
the sides of the lumbar vertebra, Colon 
contracted throughout its whole length to 
perhaps one-third of its ordinary cireumfe- 
rence, Small intestines and mesentery placed 
on the right side of the lumbar vertebra, 
and very small. Kidneys large and flabby, 
but no further structural alteration in them 
was visible. Slight suffusion in the re- 
flected portion of the peritoneum. Perito- 
neal surface of the whole intestinal tube 
injected, more particularly the duodenum, 
caput coli, and sigmoid flexure of the colon. 
Uterus natural size and healthy. Right 
ovary and fallopian tube healthy. Left fal- 
lopian tube much elongated and highly vas- 
cular; was inclosed in a broad and fibrous 
band, which extended from one side of the 
uterus to the posterior part of the tumour, 
where the fimbriated extremity was attach- 
ed ; this band being obviously the broad 
ligament. Left ovary could not be found. 
Both fallopian tubes pervious. Right broad 
ligament much thickened, and attached the 
uterus to the under part of the tumour. 


Examination of the Tumour. 


The tumour with the sac weighed six- 
teen pounds. The tumour was composed 





tumour contained a gallon of a thick sani 

purulent matter, with flakes of lymph float- 
ing in it. When removed it was found to 
have been contained in a sac, which lined 
the abdomen, from the tumour below to the 
diaphragm, and extended into the hypochon- 
driac and lumbar regions; not a vestige of 
viscera could now be perceived. The sac 
was readily separated from the abdominal 
parietes and the diaphragm, but posteriorly 
it was intimately attached to the omentum 
and the transverse portion of the colon. The 
tumour was now removed, but with diffi- 
culty, arising from numerons and firm 
attachments which it had to the surround- 


of an immense number of cells or bags of 
various sizes united to each other, and filled 
with fiuids, having very different charac- 
ters. The majority of the smaller cells 
(which were from the magnitude of a pea 
to that of a walnut) were situated in the 
centre of the tumour, were translucent, and 
contained a green glairy fluid, such as had 
been generally removed by tapping; the 
vessels ramifying on these cells were small 
but numerous, and very minutely injected 
with scarlet blood. The larger cells had 
thick and opaque coats; some of them con- 
tained fluids resembling the white of an egg, 
having an adhesive quality, and of a yellow- 





ing parts. The band which fixed it to the 
umbilicus was found to be a portion of the 


ish colonr; others held a dark-brown viscid 


large sac. From each lumbar region a band | substance streaked with blood. The former 


of fibres proceeded downwards to the pos- 
terior part of the tumour; the sides of the | 
tumour were attached in a like manner to | 


of these larger cells weré minutely injected, 
both the small and the large vessels; the 
blood in the small vessels was of a scarlet, 


the iliac fosse. The attachments in the’ that in the large vessels of a purple, hue. 
pelvis were so firm as scarcely to be sepa- | The cells of the latter were of a dingy dark 
rable, especially at the forepart, where it/or chocolate colour, or like treacle; the 


was fix 


to the pectineal line of the pubes. | vessels were filled with dark-coloured blood. 


The viscera were much displaced. Stomach! The whole of the cells were conjoined by 
small and shrivelled, and seated completely | fibrous laminw, some of them approaching 
in the left hypochondrium, Spleen of a pale in consistency to cartilage, anatogous to the 


colour, and v small, 


Right half of the | bands met with in scirrhous tumours. The 
diaphragm in the centre as high as the | tumour was enveloped by a fibrous shining 
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membrane, which intimately adhered to the 
cells withia ; at the upper surface the en- 
velope was imperfect: when it had arrived 
at the superior margin of the tumour, it was 
extended upwards in the form of a bag; 


has proved very satisfactorily the ground- 
lessness of the fears entertained with re- 
spect to wounding the peritoneam, and has 
also shown the facility with which diseased 
ovary in its early stage may be removed. In 





from the junction of the tumour with the this case it is obvious that extirpation could 
bag, anteriorly, athick falciform process was have been successful only in the very ear - 
sent downwards, so as to cover nearly one liest period, in consequence of the early 
half of the superior surface of the tumour ; formation of the dropsical sac ; yet I believe 
this process was similar in its structure to, no one would have apprehended that such a 
the common envelope ; it terminated in a structure did at the time exist. Even at 
loose margin; the upper surface being op- the period when I first saw the patient, and 
posed to the cavity of the sac, the /ower\also during the whole of my attendance, L 
united to the cells. The sac which oceu- | did not doubt that the dropsical fluid was 
pied the upper portion of the abdominal contained in the peritoneal bag. Dissection 
cavity was continuous with the envelope of revealed that it was not, but that it was 
the tumour, had the same fibrous and shin-| contained in a new structure, the *‘* sac,” 
ing appearances, and was about three lines; which sac must have been formed either 
in thickness; the external surface was prior to the enlargement of the substance 
smooth, with few vessels observable, ex- | of the ovary, or have increased in a much 
cept at those parts where it was so firmly | greater ratio, so as to have lined nearly the 
attached to the contiguous structures ; here | whole of the abdominal cavity, to have be- 
large vessels were seen, containing venous come filled with fluid, and to have existed so 
blood. The internal surface had a very for some weeks before the tumour was dis- 
singular aspect. In some parts it was | covered. 

coated by a thick layer of coagulated lymph, We observe the inefficiency of the most 
which, when removed, exposed a smooth potent medicines in this disease, And it 
membrane like the peritoneum. In other | atlurds further corroboration of the veracity 
parts there were large patches of extraya-|of the conclusion, that on such morbid 
sated blood, here the lining tunic was in! structures medicine has no influence. We 
part separated, and bung in shreds, with a} therefore arrive at the inference, that extir- 
quantity of purulent matter adhering to it.| pation of diseased ovary in the early period 
In short the appearances were precisely like| of its growth is the only curative measure 
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what are observed in the stomach when| Wwe are yet acquainted with. Ought para- 


life has been destroyed by arsenic. 


Ovarian disease is universally allowed to 


| centesis abdominis to be performed in ova- 


tian dropsy, when the fluid does not amount 
to more than thirty-two pints? What ad- 


be one of those direful maladies which have | vantages can accrue from such early tap- 


hitherto batted every attempt at their re- 
moval by medicine. Happily this disease 
is not of very frequent occurrence, and to 
this may be fairly atcributed our ignorance 
of any true diagnostic marks by which it 
can be recognised in its early stage. On 
reviewing the preceding case, many cir- 
cumstances present themselves importantly 
interesting. We observe that this disease 
oecurred in a young woman, who, though 
married, had never borne children, that it 
commenced with inflammation in the lefi 
iliac region, that in four months the abdo- 
men was filled with fluid, aod that the tu- 
mour was at this time so diminutive, that 
its existence was not even suspected. But 
one of the most remarkable features was the 
rapidity of the growth of the tumour, it not 
being cognizable immediately after the first 
tapping, yet in six weeks being as large as 
a child’s head. 

Had the tumour been discovered when 
the size of an orange, or even twice that 
size, would extirpation of it have been 
practicable? The question is answered by 
that philosophic physician Dr. Blundell, -ia 
his ‘ Physiological Researclies,” where he 





ping Will it prevent a future accumula- 
tion? 

Should any very urgent symptom arise, 
such as violent dyspmea, then the operation 
of tapping might be demanded ; but it does 
not appear that, in this case, any unpleasant 
symptom was manifested; she was tapped, 
because the abdomen was filled. It is clear 
that no permanent benefit can be obtained 
by early tapping; for while the cyst re- 
mains, fluid will be again secreted, unless 
the sides of the cyst could be retained in co- 
aptation, and inflammation induced, so as to 
obliterate the cavity; but it would be dith- 
cult to effect this, owing to a certain quan- 
tity of @uid which must necessarily remain, 
and form a nidus. With respect to the tu- 
mour, there can be no doubt that it was a 
disease of the ovary, but under what genus 
it can be classified it would be difficult to 
say. It is neither a scirrhus, nor an hy- 
datid, nor yet a common encysted tumour, 
but a combination of the three structures. 
The cells could not all be enlarged ‘« vesicles 
of De Graaf,” because these are not more 
thau sixteen or twenty in number, whereas 
some hundred cysts were discovered, many 
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of which had all the characters of hydatids ;|that a student shall devote in the hospitals 

at 1s probable that the “ vesicles” were im- | and medical schools two years at least to 

plicated. The envelope of the tumour ap- | . Z : 

pears to have been the tunica propria of the | the study of his profession, or, in other 

ovary, Ne the ; al an — = = words, that he shall pay the fees for the op- 

u of that tunic, which h - F P P . 

pl caented from the contained parts, | Portumity of ctedying dusing wwe yous & 

These few cursory and brief remarks may | certain hospitals and medical schools. Hav- 

enable the reader to comprehend more | 

clearly the nature of the case. 

9, Belgrave-st. South, Pimlico, 
Oct. 5, 1831. sents himself for examination, when the 








ing acquired the requisite quantity of ‘ re- 


” 


certificates, the student pre- 





cognisable 


|framers of the regulations profess to insti- 
| 





tute an examination into his acquirements 
in all those branches of medical science 

THE LANCET. mentioned in the ‘* recognised certificates.” 
London, Saturday, October 15, 1831. Should the candidate succeed in this ordeal 
(if ordeal it can be called), he is sold his 
Ir it be admitted that there is no portion | diploma or license, the former at twenty- 





of a medical man’s life of more decided im-|two guineas, the latter at the charge of 
portance to him than that period of it which | nine or six guineas, according to his des- 
is allotted to the prosecution of his studies |tination for town or country practice. 
in the hospitals and medical schools, it be- ‘We may suppose, then, that he at once 





hoves all those individuals, who are in any|leayes London for some populous town 
way connected with the instruction of medi-|in the country, say Taunton, for example, 
cal students, to endeavour, by every means where, perchance, he may purchase one 
in their power, to make such arrangements | of the profitable medical practices of the 
as may render that time wholly ncrrTEN ge or found his hopes of success upon 


in the pursuit of knowledge. It is not from|the infiuence of a large family connexion 


the influence of natural causes, that the | and an extensive acquaintance. Plunged 
appropriation of the time immediately suc- | at once into the active duties of his profes- 
ceeding the termination of the apprentice-}sion, he is happy to avail himself of the 
ship is rendered of such paramount im-| assistance of one or two apprentices, and he 
portance, but from the artificial and plun- accordingly causes it to be annowuced that 
dering by-laws and regulations of the medi-| he has vacancies for pupils. Having suc- 
cal colleges and companies, | ceeded in obtaining a brace of well-educated 

In directing attention to this view of the| young gentlemen, he feels himself bound 
subject, every feeling of justice is at once |in conscientiously discharging his duty to 
shocked on observing the scandalous outrage | the individuals placed under his care, to 
which is committed upon the reputation and | give them instruction in all those branches 
property of many hundreds of highly-re-|of knowledge upon which he himself hed 
spectable and highly-talented practitioners | been so recently examined at the College 
in surgery. This is a point which hasnot or the Hall, or perhaps at both; besides, 
beea left unnoticed by us on former eae 





he is resolved not to be a mere routine prac- 
sions ; but as it illustrates most effectively |titioner, but, on the contrary, seeing that 
the character of the executive departments of | he has yet much to learn in the vast field 
our medical institutions, it cannot be brought | of medical research, and, independently of 
under the observation of the public too fre- ‘the pleasure to be derived from such pur- 
quently. Itis ordered by the self-perpetua- | suits,—feeling it to be his duty, as well 
ators of the “ College” and the ‘‘ Company,” ' his interest, to further extend those 
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studies to which his time had been devoted 
whilst in the ‘* recognised” places of pub- 
lic instruction,—he commences a regular 
series of instruction in the departments 
embraced in the “ recognised certificates ;”’ 
he furnishes his apprentices with repeated 
demonstrations in anatomy and botany, and 
reads to them during an hour or two daily, 
upon subjects connected with the theory 
and practice of medicine, With a view of 
making them acquainted with pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry, he experimentalizes with 
his pupils in his snug little laboratory ; and 
with a wish to teach them diagnosis and 
prognosis, he causes one of his apprentices 
daily to accompany him to the bed-side of 
the sick, while, in order to render familiar to 
them those changes which the various or- 
gans of the body undergo from the progress 
of disease, he neglects no favourable oppor- 
tunity of instituting post-mortem exami- 
nations. 

Thus tutored, how can these appren- 
tices fail to acquire a knowledge of their 
profession? But, their indentures hav- 
ing expired, these young gentlemen, on 
presenting themselves for examination, are 
told by the cold, unfeeling, relentless, mono- 
polists, that they cannot be examined with- 
out devoting two years more to attendance 
upon lectures and hospital practice, and 
without the consequent expenditure of an 
enormous sum in fees, besides incurring 
the additional expense arising from a resi- 
dence of two years in London, or in one of 
the “ recognised schools.” The parents of 
the repulsed candidates for examination, 
finding that their sons are thus summarily 
discarded, finding also that before the young 
men can acquire a legal right to practise, 
there must be expended upon each of them 
an additional sum, amounting to between 
three and four hundred pounds, are, natu- 
rally enough, so disappointed and exas- 
perated, that they are almost induced to 
seek, ina court of law, for a return of the 
premium which had been paid to the sur- 
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|geon in the first instance. Abstaining, 
| however, from such extremities, they hesi- 
‘tate not to represent to their neighbours 
the imposition which has been practised 
‘upon them somewhere. They make it known 
immediately that, although they had paid 
Mr. Curegaux, of Taunton, a premium of 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty gui- 
| neas with each of their sons, after the expi- 
ration of the apprenticeship, the young men 
had to pay an equal sum for lectures, hospi- 
tal attendance, and expenses in London, 
though their master had rendered them fully 
competent to undergo the necessary exami- 
nation for the license or diploma. As intelli- 
gence of this description spreads pretty ra- 
pidly, it is soon known over the whole dis- 
trict. Admonished of the heavy expenses 
to be incurred after the expiration of the 
apprenticeship, other parents take warning 
from the losses of their friends, Instead of 
premiums of two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred pounds—and a less sum never 
ought to be given to a competent and gener- 
rous master—country surgeons, Owing to 
the vile ‘ certificate” and ‘‘ recognition” 
system, cannot obtain half this sum ; for it 
matters not what may be their abilities, 
what their assiduity in communicating in- 
struction to their pupils, no matter what 
the acquirements and accomplishments of 
the students themselves, they must submit 
to the grinding and scandalous imposts di- 
reoted against them by the medical colleges 
and companies of this metropolis. 

If the country practitioner be competent 
to qualify his apprentice for the practice of 
his profession, why may he not reap an 
advantage in the augmentation of the pre- 
mium to be paid with the indentures? And 
if the student be himself qualified to un- 
dergo an efficient examination, owing to 
the instruction he has received during his 
apprenticeship, why are two vears of his 
life to be snatched from him—why is he to 
be subjected to the scenes of debauchery 
presented to him in this metropolis? Why 
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s he compelled to pay for lectures and 
« practice which he does not want—why 
is he required to expend a sum of money 
which would be almost sufficient to provide 
him with a home in which he might com- 
mence the active duties of his profession ? 
One answer suffices for the whole of these 
questions ;—The monopolising ‘‘ regula- 
tions” have been framed by men who are 
either engaged in the ‘‘ recognised "’ hospi- 
tals and schools, or who have relations or 
friends thus circumstanced. The surgeons 
of the Westminster Hospital, for imstance, 
constitute four out of the ten examiners 
who form the Court in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and yet some of these men have the impu- 
dence to lay claim to liberal views, and the 
stupidity to suppose that the pupils are 
fools enough to believe they are sincere, 
when they give tongue to liberal pro- 
testations, 

If then the researches of the students, 
during their apprenticeships, have not been 
pushed forward with any obvious zeal by 
their masters, the cause of the neglect may 
be clearly traced to the unfeeling and un- 
principled conduct of men whose duty it is 
to protect the rights and interests of their 
own profession, country surgeons can scarce- 
ly be expected to exert themselves on be- 
half of their apprentices, when they would 
receive in retura neither honour nor emolu- 
ment. Thus, 
stated, nothing can be more evident than 
that numberless pupils are plundered ‘not 


from what we have here 


only of a large sum of money, but that a 
large portion of their time is altogether mis- 
applied, and that country practitioners are 
deprived of privileges which OUGHT to be 
connected with the practice of their pro- 
fession, 

Under our existing Jaws, however, stu- 
dents are compelled to attend hospitals and 
** recognised”’ schools, if they wish to prac- 
tise as apothecaries in any part of England 
or Wales, they are compelled also to pay 
arge sums of money for lectures, and for 

















the practice of hospitals. What then is 
their duty? Why to take especial care, 
while they strictly contorm to the rules of 
the establishments to which they belong, 
that the surgeons and lecturers discharge 
their part of the contract with the strictest 
regularity. The student has a right to re- 
quire that the promises in the “ prospec- 
tuses” issued by the teachers shall be 
faithfully redeemed ; that the surgeons and 
physicians are punctual in attending at the 
stipulated hours; that the peculiarities of 
the diseases presented in the wards shall 
be fully explained, together with the rea- 
sons for adopting every description of 
treatment ; that notices shall be regularly 
given of post-mortem examinations, and 
that the morbid anatomy should be demon- 
strated by the surgeon, or a competent 
assistant, over the dead body; that the lec- 
tures should be delivered with the strictest 
punctuality, and that no subject, properly 
comprehended in the course, should be 
omitted. ‘* But,”—the students may re- 
mark,—‘‘ if we complain, the lecturers will 
withhold their ‘ certificates,’ and then we 
shall be destitute of the testimonials which 
will qualify us for examination.” Ah! is 
there not in every branch of this system 
some canker-knot of tyranny and ma” 
lignity, at the bare mention of which 
every natural feeling instantly recoils? If 
the pupil complain,—he is deprived of his 
** certificate ;” if he do not complain,—he is 
left without instruction. In order, there- 
fore, that the students may no longer be the 
resistless victims of a system of persecution 
and extortion without its parallel in any 
other profession, or even in any trade—ia 
order also that those who are most anxious 
to learn may not render themselves ob- 
noxious to their teachers by sending up in- 
dividual cases of complaint, we would re- 
commend in those schools where the lec 
turers do not conform to the propositions 
laid down in their prospectuses, and in those 
hospitals where the surgeons or physicians 
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mortem examinations are conducted in 
secret, and in those establishments where 


so carried on that the pupil knows not 
when to attend, and when he does attend, 
obtains but little or no instruction,—we 
would recommend, we say, that the stu- 
dents aggrieved should elect from amongst 
their body, five or seven gentlemen to con- 
stitute a Commirres or Priviteces, to sit 
for the entire session. To this Committee 
might be referred all cases of complaint, as 
irregularity of attendance, neglect of clini- 
cal instruction, hole-and-corner operations, 
secret post-mortem examinations, &c., when 
the Committee of Privileges could at once 
hold communication on the subject with the 
official authorities. As the Committee 
would thus act in the character of delegates, 
as their business with the teachers would 
be diplomatic merely, they could not render 
themselves personally obnoxious to the 
teachers unless there were something irre- 
gular or ungentlemanlike in the method of 
carrying on their negotiations. They could 
also assemble the class on important occa- 
sions, and communicate with their constitu- 
ents upon the issue of whatever affairs they 
might have had to transact with the lecturers 
or other officers of the establishment. At the 
end of each session the Committee might 
publish or read to the class a brief report of 
their proceedings. In this report they might 
enlarge upon the advantages of the school, or 
state without the least hesitation the disad- 
vantages connected with it, and thus would 
be established a powerful, but we think not 
improper, police, over many hospital func- 
tionaries who appear to consider it a sin to 
redeem a single pledge which they so abun- 
dantly offer to the students at the com- 
mencement of every medical session. 

We do not assert that there is such neglect 


at present in the-hospitals and schools as to 
call'for the immediate election of commit- 


ANOTHER COLLEGE EXACTION.—MR. R. JOWETT. 


attend irregularly, where they omit to give | toes of privileges ; but should abuses arise in 
regular clinical instraction, where the post- | the course of the session, should the pupils 






| find many causes of complaint, committees 
| of privileges will be found powerfully effec- 
the business of the various departments is | 


tive in the ready correction of error. 





NEW EXACTION AT THE LINCOLN’S-INNe 
FIELDS’ DIPLOMA-WAREHOUSE, 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Str,—Whenever an abuse is discovered 
in one of our medical institutions, or any 
fresh piece of oppression is perpetrated by 
our colleges, we naturally fly to you as our 
champion. Having frequently obtained re- 
dress by your aid, I am induced to trouble 
you with the following (to me) new piece of 
exaction. 

About a fortnight since I requested a 
friend of mine to call at the College of Sur- 
geons in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, to procure 
me a list of the members and forward it to 
me into the country, which he has been in 
the habit of doing for the last ten years. On 
making the application, however, he was 
told that the College ‘‘did not cive the 
annual lists sow, but sold them at the Low 
PRICE OF ONE SHILLING” ! 

Is this right, Sir? Should not the enor- 
mous funds drawn from the pockets of the 
members be ample enough to afford them a 
list of the members of their own College, 
gratis?’ I remain, Sir, yours very traly, 

R. D——, M.R.CSS. 


*,* Considering the character of the 
Institution in which this piece of exaction 
is said to have occurred, it cannot be a tax 
on the credulity of any man, to require him 
to believe in such a statement. However, 
the Council must get monry in some shape, 
or their Diploma-Warehouse will soon be 
closed.—Ep. L. 





OBITUARY. 


MR. ROBERT JOWETT. 
[ From a Correspondent. ] 


Wirn regret we record the death of Mr, 
Robert Jowett, an intelligent and scientific 
member of the medical profession, and one 
of the patriotic individuals who left this 
country in the beginning of the year, to en- 
counter the dangers and reap the honours 
of the Polish service, 

Mr. Jowett was descended from a re- 
spectable {amily in Nottinghamshire, and 











received a liberal education. He entered 
the medical profession as a pupil to his 
brother Mr. Thomas Jowett, surgeon of Not- 
tingham, who was at that period the offici- 
ating medical officer of St. Mary’s Hospital 
and Dispensary, a large parochial establish- 
ment belonging to that populous manufac- 
turing town. Here he possessed all the ad- 


vantages of sn early initiation into the forms | 


and characters of disease, and whilst as- 
sisting his brother in his extensive patho- 
logic researches, he displayed great skill 





SECRET PRACTICES AT OUR HOSPITALS. 


duration ; the field whereon be commenced 
his useful and arduous exertions, was 
| destined also to be the scene of their ter- 
mination. Early in July he was attacked 
with fever, from which he slowly recover- 
ed. ‘Towards the close of August the roth- 
less cholera carried him off after au illness 
of only six hours. 

Although no works remain to hand down 
his name to posterity, there is one inven- 
|tton, displaying a happy combination of sci- 
lence and mechanical ingenuity, which de- 
|serves to be mentioned in 


and assiduity, as well as un uncommon por- Fen =e of 
tion of. mechanical talent. In London he! his memory in the annals of scientific lite- 
pursued his studies chiefly at the London | rature ;—we allude to the ingenious thermo- 
University, where he acquired Lonourable | meter, with a protected scale, for measuring 
testimonials of merit.* On presenting him-|the temperature of corrosive and other 
self for examination in the usual course ot | liquids, which the Society of Arts rewarded 
the Apothecaries’ Hull, he experienced one | with a medal at the last distribution of their 
of those vexatious and oppressive acts of| prizes. He took an ordinary thermometer 
despotic power which have so often been|tube, inserted it within another tube of 
exposed in the pages of Tur Lancer. For | larger size, and anuealed the two well to- 
the required dispensary practice, Mr. Jowett | gether at the lower extremities. He then 
produced a certificate of several years’ at-| formed the bulb, introduced the mercury, 
terdunce at the large country hospital and | and sealed the upper end of the thermometer 
dispensary already mentioned, and from | tube in the usual manner. A narrow paper 
which several exactly similar certificates|scale accurately graduated, and of proper 
had been previously received from other | length, was next inserted between the two 
gentlemen. Prior, however, to Mr. Jowett's | tubes, after which he completed the instru- 
application for examination, the Court of | ment by uniting the upper ends of the two 











Examiners had issued a new regulation to | 


render such country certificates invalid ; 
but as this restriction was not promulgated 
until some time after this attendance had 
been bond fide completed, there appeared to 
be no reasonable grounds for rendering Mr. 
Jowett liable to its operation, The worthy 
examiners however decided otherwise, and 
rejected the certificate, thus sunctioning the 
injustice of a retrospective operation of their 
decrees. Mr. Jowett disdained to court by 
favour what he claimed as a right; he sent 
his case to Tue Lancer, and incurred, after 
a vexatious delay of several months, the 

nalty of a severe and rigid examination, 
in which he proved invulnerable, and ob- 
tained an honourable triumph. 

In April last Mr. Jowett proceeded to 
Warsaw in company with several other 
medical patriots from this country. On 
his arrival he was immediately appointed 
to the Hospital Sapiezynski, which at that 
time contained 800 wounded.  Ilere his 
duties were necessarily arduous; the time 
ordinarily spent in the hospital service 
occupied from six till eleven or twelve ir 
the morning, and two or three hours in the 
afternoon. In common with the rest of his 
countrymen, he enjoyed the satisfaction o 
being repeatedly and publicly commeade: 
for his assiduous and skilful attendance 
but his career was destined to be of short 








* Mr. Jowett was amonzst the most snecessfu! 
| Sy Deedee for honyws at this institutioa.— 


tubes with a brass cap, or by sealing them 
he rustiody together. Of this simple con- 
trivance Mr. Jowett was himself the art- 
ist, and the instrament exhibited at the 
Society of Arts was the fabrication of his 
own hands,* 





DR. JAMES JOHNSON’S 


MODERN OPINIONS 
OF MEDICAL BATS. 
We extract the following spirited passage 


from a critical notice a of 
Medical Cases, in the October Number of 


ot volume 


the Medico-Chirurgical Review :— 


*« 1s it not vexatious to find that medical 
literature owes less to the ho-pital phvysi- 
cians of this metropolis, than to any other 
class of the profession? 1t cannot be denied 
that, in ample scope for observation, our 
general hospitals are not surpassed by any 
similar establishments upon the Continent, 
ind it is universally known that their medi- 
cal officers are most handsomely remunerat- 
od for their services; yet it is equally cer- 
ain thai, in turning up the title-pages of 
our best works on medicine, we shall search 
in vain forthe names of our hospital phy- 


* We believe this is the first public notice which 
vas been taken of this ingenious method of pro- 
‘ecting the scale.—Lop. L. 
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sicians. Were it not for lecture lists,| 


which are periodically met with in the 
columns of the daily press, the very names | 
of most of them would be unkoown to the | 
public, if not to the profession; and it is, 
probably, a question with many, how far the 
notoriety, which is acquired through the 
medium of pupils’ fees, can enhance their 


literary reputation, however far it may aug- 


NEW TEST FOR THE OXIDE OF 
ARSENIC, 


} To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin,—As it must be confessed that he 
who diminishes the evils incident to human 


ment their interest in the funds. It were ™#ture, and increases the remedies for those 
most desirable that the governors of these!“ hich are unavoidable, is a benefactor to 


noble institutions enforced it on the medical 
attendants, as one of the most important 
duties connected with their office to journal 
the most interesting cases of disease which 
come under their superintendence ; and that 
a clinico-medical fund were appropriated 
from the general revenue, to defray the 
expense of annually supplying the faculty 
with such histories of disease as merited 
publicity. As hospitals are at present con- 
ducted in London, the public are kept in 
total ignorance of theiriuternal management. 
The cells of the Spanish Inquisition were not 
sealed up from public observation with a much 
stricter secresy. We neither know the num- 
ber of the diseases annually admitted, their 
type, trestment, or duration in hospital; 
or.the number of patients who annually re- 
cover, are relieved, uncured, or die. Hun- 
dreds of cases are yearly passing through 
their wards, which private practice seldom 
gives the private practitioner an opportu- 
nity of witnessing ; and we cannot refrain 
from designating it an act of gross injus- 
tice to the very .best interests of medicine 
thus to appropriate to the personal aggran- 
dizement of a favoured few, most important 
fucts, which whole centuries may not dis- 
close in the ordinary walks of practice, and 
a luxuriant experience which the most un- 
wearied private industry may be unable to 
collect. If our select and very privileged 
fraternity be too indolent to draw for them- 
selves out of the fountain of knowledge, or 


too learned to profit by any further draughts | 


from the Pierian spring ; let them no longer 
occupy a station which they must be satis- 


fied they do not fill, nor cease to retard the | 


advancement of medical science, by with- 
holding from others what they are them- 
selves equally unable to improve or enjoy. 


With such sentiments upon this subjeet, | 


it gives us unfeigned pleasure to find in Dr. 
Bright a very prominent exception to this 
general censure, and to hail his talented 
effort to render it inapplicable to the hos- 


pital over which he meritoriously presides,” | 


[Had it not been for Tne Lancer, the 
wards of the Hospitals might have conti- 
nued closed against the profession and the 
public for many centuries, as they had 
been, for nearly ten centuries before this 
Journal was projected and published. | 





[covets ago, and during the whole of that 


his country, I consider that man unpardon- 
able who conceals any-thing within his own 
|breast which might be beneficial to man- 
hind; therefore, as I have discovered what 
I conceive to be an almost infallible test for 
| one of the most active mineral poisons, per- 
/haps you will be kind enough to afford me, 
when convenient, a page of your valuable 
| Journal for its insertion. 

Amongst the different tests which have 
| been discovered for the preparations of 
arsenic, there is one which I think has 
never vet been noticed. This is, the solu- 
tion of oxalic acid. The ammoviacal s:l- 
phate of copper, the ammoniacal nitrate of 
silver, and the solution of chromate of pot- 
ash, though very excellent ones, are not, I 
conceive, quite so valuable or convenient as 
the one in question, as it unites certainty 
with dispatch, and adds one more to the 
number of existing tests tor this deadly 
poison; whereas, before we can reap the 
advantages afforded us by the chromate of 
potash, we are under the necessity of wait- 
ing not less than half an hour, unless we 
apply heat. It is likewise certain in tts 
effects ; and I have found, that the least 
particle of the oxide is clearly discoverable 
in an ounce of water by its assistance. 

Into an ounce of distilled or common wa- 
ter, holding one or two grains of the white 
oxide of arsenic in solution, let fall a small 
quantity of the saturated solution of chro- 
mate of potash, aud no change takes place 
for some time ; but if you immediately pour 
linto the mixture a little of a solution of 
loxalic acid of a moderate strength, for in- 
| stance, fifteen grains to an ounce of water, 
the liquid instantly changes from a fine yel- 
low colour to a pale lilac, or, on adding a 
greater quantity of both tests, to a beauti- 
ful deep-red purple. By adding the solu- 
ition of oxalic acid first to the arsenic, and 

then the chromate of potash, the presence 
| of the poison is equally weil marked, 

None of the acids have any effect upon 
this colour, but ifa few drops of a solution 
of carbonate of potash or liquor ammonia 

be let fall into the mixture, it is instantly 
|divested of its lilac dye, and a fine bright 
green is obtained. The liluc colour is per- 
|manent, as I have a quantity of the liquid 
in my possession which was made six 
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period has been exposed to the rays of the 
sun. 

Under certain circumstances, when the 
sulphuric acid is made use of instead of the 
oxalic, a beautiful n is obtained ; at 
other times a slight chade of lilac, whereas 
neither the muriatic nor nitric acid produces 
any change whatsoever. 

A great number of other experiments by 
different reagents have been tried on the 
preparations of arsenic with various re- 
sults, but as the effect produced by oxalic 
acid is by far the most interesting, and les: 
1 should become troublesome to you, I with- 
hold relating them, except this, that by 
substituting the arseniate of potash, the 
same lilac colour is formed, only net so 
bright. ‘These experiments appear to the 
best advantage by candle-hght. 

I am your obedient servant, 
~ Josuva Dopesox. 
Elland, near Halifax, 
Oct. 6th, 1851. 





COMMON PRACTICE IN IRELAND OF GIVING 


DIGITALIS IN EPILEPSY. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 


Sir,—Having acquired much useful in- 
formation from your invaluable Journal dur- 
ing the last four years while pursuing my 
medical education in this metropolis, and 
knowing that your liberal pages are as open 
to the humble letter of the student as to 
the scientific communications of the more 
experienced members of our profession, | 
am induced to make a few remarks on the 
use of digitalis in the treatment of epilepsy, 
corroborative of Dr. Sharkey’s statements, 
which appeared in Tur Lancer of the 7th 
of August last. 

It is a fact well known to most medical 
men practising in Ireland, that the peasantry 
are well acquainted with the efficacy of 
digitalis, or /uss more, as y call it, im the 
cure of epileptic children. When the poor 
child becomes subject to this distressing 
affection, it is considered to be fairy-stricken, 
i.e., that the child has been taken away, 
and an old fairy sent in its place. The un- 
fortunate being is then neglected, the ex- 
tremities waste away, the abdomen is gene- 
rally tumid, and the features actually as- 
sume the appearance of old age. A consul- 
tation of old women is held, with a ban 
lieughth, or woman skilled in herbs, as pre- 
sident. The fairy is counselled to leave the 
house quietly, and send back the people's 
child. If he continue obstinate, they first 
threaten him with the milder punishment 


of placing his breech (the “ pelvic extre-| and address 


‘mity” of Dr.———) on a red-hot shovel, 
|or rossting him at the fire. These threats 
| being disregarded, and the fairy’s presence 
being still ascertained by the recurrence of 
the fits, he is at last doomed to take the 
digitalis, a dose considered most obnoxious 
to the fairy tribe. A bandful of the fresh 
|leaves is boiled in milk, and the decoction 
\is strained, and when cold, poured down 
\the poor fairy’s throat, vi et armis. The 
consequence is, in nine cases out of ten, 
that a cure is effected, the child soon reco- 
‘vers its natural strength and appearance, 
and the parents believe that the luss more 
has banished the fairy, and that their own 
| child is restored to them. 
Should you, Mr. Editor, honour me by 
' giving these remarks a place in your widely- 
| circulated Journal, you will confer a favour 
/on one who, in common with his fellow 
labourers in the pursuit of science, has 
| always found you their advocate and friend. 
| have the honour to remain, Sir, 
| Your obedient servant, 
A Meorecat Srupewr.* 





CAUSE OF CERTAIN ALLEGED EFFECTS 
OF HANGING. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Srr,—With regard to the manner in 
which hanging produces erection of the 
penis, 1 beg to express my opinion that 
this phenomenon is not merely produced by 
irritation of the cerebellum transmitted to 
the penis through the uerves, but that the 
determination of the blood to, and the erec- 
tion of, the penis, is the effect of nerv- 
ous irritation alone, produced by the cord, 
There is another part of the business re- 
quiring consideration ; it is this,—the com- 
pression of the cord not only produces gene- 
ral nervous irritation, but muscular irrita- 
tion ; there is a general spasm of the mus- 
cular system, and of course spasm of the 
erectores penis and acceleratores urine, the 
former muscles spasmodically compressing 
the crura penis, and pressing forwards the 
blood into the corpora cavernosa, the latter 
compressing the bulb and pressing the blood 
forward into the corpus spongiosum ure- 
thre ; hence the distension of the three 
bodies and the erection. _[ mention this in 
order to express my belief that it cannot 
take place in hanging merely by the agency 
of the brain and nervous system indepen- 
dently of muscular spasm,—this I deem to 
be the principal and immediate cause, 
Lastly, the effects of the ligature round the 
neck, do not go in any way to prove the 





* Our a = a has enclosed us his name 
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iar sexual fanction of the cerebellum, | ‘‘ Case of Glanders in the Human Subject,” 
for the ligature affects ali the brain equally. but in what single particular the disease he 
I do not however, by intimating this, pre- has described resembles glanders, I cannot 
tend to deny that the cerebellum is the seat! comprehend, Glanders in the horse is a 
of sexual power, for this I think is not yet | disease but little understood; but it would 
fully proved. Yours very obediently, be foreign to my pres ent purpose to inquire 
i. D. Denmorr. | into the various theories and opinions which 

9, Gerrard Street, Soho. are entertained upon the subject, suffice it 
to say, that in many particulars.—in its 

| slow and insidious progress,—its fatal ter- 
mination,—its post-mortem appearances, 
ALLEGED PRODUCTION OF MENSTRUATION | &c., it bears considerable analogy to phthisis 
BY HANGING, | pulmonalis in the human subject. Having 

| offered this premise, allow me tojglance at 
To the Editor of Tus Lancet. |some of the circumstances related by your 
: ° leorrespondent. In the first place I must 
Sin,—I beg to trespass once more on the express my doubt that any virus, or any sub- 
pages of your Journal with some remarks stance capable of producing either glanders 
on the effects of hanging. As Mr. Levison or a similar affection, existed upon the lan- 
intends to remit to you some other illustra-| cet with which he “let out the water.” 
tive cases, perhaps he will adduce cases) Where does this virus reside, or what is 
more to the point under discussion thant} medium containing the infectious prin- 
those im your last Number. His explana- ciple? Lhe purulent discharge from the 
tion as to sexual sensation residing in the | nostrils? Now I know not how * Bill Nor- 
cerebellum is good. That the cerebellum is | brooke, jun.,” could get any of this matter 
the amative organ every novice in physio- | upon his lancet except by accident or direct 
logy knows, but that is not the question at| intent, for the common operation for which 
issue. Mr. Levison’s observations are cor- | worthies of his class use that instrament, of 
rect as far as they go, but though hanging | course is bleeding, and therefore assuming 
may produce sexual desire, that is no proof that he had been using this lancet to bleed 
of menstruation occurring during the opera-| one of his horses supposed to have had the 
tion of hanging, which is the point to be) ¢janders, I contend that any matter left on 
decided. In the act of eoition the catame-| the point of the lancet after such an opera- 















a 





nia do not generally flow, therefore what 
Mr. Levison bas proved is to little purpose. 
| should be inclined to doubt very much 
whether hanging can so affect the cerebellum 
as to excite the amative organs, because it 
can act in no other way than by determin- 
ing blood to that organ, and if that be the 
reigning rule we might expect the same 
effects to be produced from apoplexy, from 
inflammation or contusions of the occiput, 
or any other mishap in the neighbourhood 
of the cerebellum, which is net the case. 
Menstruation is not connected with the or- 
gans of amativeness, and this accounts for 
the difficulty in explaining the phenomenon. 
If Mr. Levison can, therefore, solve the 
problem by adducing other cases as inte- 
resting as those already communicated, | 
shall teel highly gratified. I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
Ricrarp Harpy, Surg. 
Islington, Oct, 10, 1831. 








ALLEGED CASE OF GLANDERS IN THE 
HUMAN SUBJECT, 





To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Srn,—lI have just read in the last number 
of your valuable publication (page 29) a 
conununication from Mr. Levisen, entitled 


tion would have no influence in producing 
glanders, for although this disease may be 
produced by transfusion, it cannot be pro- 
duced by inoculation with the blood of an 
affected horse. 

But I will waive this question, and allow 
that virus did exist upon the point of the 
lancet, still the symptoms which supervened 
cannot be looked upon as having any con- 
nexion whatever with the introduction of 
that virus into the system ; they do not bear 
the slightest resemblance to the effects 
known to follow the absorption of the intec- 
tiovs:principle of a glandered horse. It is 
ho argument to prove that cholera is pro- 
duced by a prick ia the finger because aman 
happens to inflict a slight wound with his 
penknife previous to an attack of that dis- 
ease ; neither is it any argument to prove 
that a disease of the brain is produced by 
puncturing a blister with a dirty lancet, be- 
cause ‘ Bill Norbrooke, jun.,” happened to 
do so previous to an attack of such a ma- 
lady. By giving these rough observations 
& corner in your journal, you will oblige 
your most obedient servant, 

W. Simpson, Vet. Student. 
London, Sept, 26, 1851. 

















DEFENCE OF PER-CENTAGE CONNEXIONS 
BETWEEN CURMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 





To the Editor of Toe Laycer. 


Sir,—lI have noticed with some impa- 
tience the observations which have been 
made in the pages of Tur Lancer upon the 
fact of Dr. Hall sending his prescriptions 
to Mr. Howlett ( page 686, last volume). 
The spleen of all this silly spluttering is 
equalled only by the excessive stupidity 
that pervades the attack which is thus os- 
tensibly made against, not the individual, but 
the practice ; and were it not that a prin- 
ciple of conduct is involved, I certainly 
should not have condescended to notice 
either the evident spite which has raised, 
or the marvellous twaddle which has sup- 
ported, the question. 

That question is, I take it, purely one of 
trading, and must have occurred to every 
man in every business in every country, 
Its gist is simply this:—Am | or not at 
liberty to exercise my choice of the me- 
chanic, the lawyer, the butcher, the phy- 
siclan—nay, even the divine, by whom 
I may, according to my judgment, he most 
benefited, or to my caprice be most pleased ? 
Dare any man dispute my undoubted right 
to employ the banker in whose credit | 
have most faith, the jeweller in whose jus- 
tice 1 have most confidence, the surgeon in | 
whose skill | have most reiiance, the tailor | 
whose clothes best fit me, the mercbant | 
whose wines best please me’? Dare any | 
man dispute my unquestioned right to do| 
that, also, which the universal practice of all 
men sanctions, viz. to afford my advice, or to 
use my recommendation, to and with whom 
I wish to serve, in the choice of those arti- 
sans, dealers, or professors, whom I have 
weighed in my balance, and found not want- 
ing? And am I to be told at this time of 
day that the physician alone is to stand the 
interdicted and proscribed one,—who is 
to have no voice, to exercise no judgment 
(nay, I will go further), to indulgerin no 
caprice, to use no recommendation, to fa- 
vour no well-tried trader, no careful dis- 
penser whose drugs and ** medicinals” he 
deems the purest, or whose punctuality, at- 
tention, or dispatch, he can most depend 
on? Away with such drivelling trash ! 

Scarcely a year passes which does not 
witness the occurrence of some calamitous 
eveut, some frightful loss of life or ruin of 
health occasioned by the blundering negli- 
gence of some heedless blockhead of a 
drug-seller, himself or his shop-boys ; and 
will any sane person be so bold as to deny the 
right, or impugn the practice, of any medi- 
cal man in giving to lris patients not only 
the best prescriptions his talent may dic- 
tate, but in using his interest to secure to 
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them the best drags, or the greatest fidelity, 
dispatch, and security, in the compounding 
of his medicines ? 

There is not in the profession a man more 
devoted to the subject of MEDICAL REFORM 
than 1 am, but | regard with the keenest 
contempt those petty, paltry, babblings 
against ‘* monopolies” which have recentiy 
been raised. 1 consider as totally unworthy 
of common attention, or regard, the ill-dis- 
guised malevolence of some pusillanimous 
grumbler, who, without the courage to stand 
forth as an honest man, with bis ‘ pa- 
tronymic for the world to read,’ craven- 
like seeks that security which protects the 
anonymous, and throws his poisoned shafts 
at others under the assertion of sustained 
injury, or the whining and hypocritical ery 
of self-defence. 

No, Sir! Lhave, and shall continue to em- 
ploy, torecommend, and to assist, whom I will, 
and whom I know or believe to be most worthy, 
and let such churlish mutterers learn, mark, 
and inwardly digest my words.* Those who 
by honest industry, by sound judgment in 
the conduct of their business, and by fidelity 
and scrupulous attention to it, commend 
themselves to their customers and friends, 
are pretty sure to acquire and to retain a 
monopoly which all the malignancy of all 
the grumblers in the world will never be 
able to destroy. 

The cure of the patient, or the fair fame 
of the physician (so completely dependent 


upon the care of the compounder of medi- 


cines), are points which deserve so little 
consideration, that 1 purposely leave them 
untouched, I am, Sir, your most obedient 


servant, 
L. B. W. 
London, Sept. 26, 1851. 





ELECTION OF A CUPPER TO THE MIDDLFSFX 
HOSPITAL. 





To the Editor of Tur Lancet. 


Sir,—lIt is with feelings of reluctance 
that | trouble you with a few observations 
on the late truly disgraceful election (if it 
can be so called) for a cupper at the Mid- 
diesex, Hospital, in the room of my valued 
and late lamented friend Mr. C. Leese. This 
gentleman having been confined to his room 
for nearly three months prior to his de- 
cease, one of his sedulous pupils, of the 
name of Nash, kindly fulfilled the duties of 
cupper to the Middlesex and other hospitals 
to which Mr. Leese was attached ; and guess 
my surprise when | found, that notwith- 
standing all Mr. Nash’s labours, him- 





* Our Correspondent uses rather big words, we 
think, for au anonymous writer.—kp. 
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COMPRESS FOR INHALING.—DELICATE DUBS. 101 
and the other candidates were actually | haling from fifteen to twenty minutes, with 
denied the privilege of an impartial elec-| considerable difficulty. During the opera- 
tion, which Mr. Shedden intimated would tion, the compression of the nostrils is a 
be granted in the public advertisements; great source of annoyance, although this 
but, Mr. Editor, there is a secret to be can in some measure be remedied by the 
stated which 1 do not perceive Mr. Harper| finger and thumb of an assistant; still it 
in his communication of last Saturday has invariably occurs, that the patients com- 
mentioned, which was, that the ‘ success-| plain loudly of the unequal pressure, for 
ful candidate, a Mr. Culverwetl,” had inti-| scarcely ever is this friendly turn done to 
‘mated to the weekly committee, that he| their satisfaction, being pressed much too 









a a 





would do the dut gratuitously, and this I 


am given to understand is the case; the | able for some time. 


engagement of Mr, Culverwell to erist for! 
three years. 
I know not which, Mr. Editor, to con- 


demn most, the meanness of the committee, the twenty-four hours. 


or of the successful candidate, but both (and | 
especially the former) are highly reprehen- 
sible. The enormous salary given to my late | 


‘hard, leaving the nose red and uncomfort- 
The inhaling is gene- 
| rally ordered three times a day, and it does 
|not unfrequently happen, that the effects of 
the compression of the nose remain ae 
To remedy this, 

| have used a little instrument of the sl - 
ing construction, very much to the relief 
and comfort of a delicate young lady, in 


friend Mr. Leese, 1 believe amounted to | whose case it was first employed, and have 


more than 20 pounds a year ; a paltry sti 
pend from a public hospital for a man of 
education and ability, to spend daily two or 
three hours, in attendance on in and out pa- 
tients. Besides this, is to be added the value 
of the glasses broken in the course of a year, 
repairs of scarificators. &c. If the com- 
mittee had wished a gentleman to devote 
his time to the service of the iastitution 
gratuitously, it would have been candid of 
them had they stated as much in their ad- 
vertisements, and not have given a merito- 
rious and talented young man, Mr. Nash, an 
idea to consider himself the successful can- 
didate, which, after ably performing the duty 
of cupper, he alone was entitled to be. 
Had the election been en by ballot, 
or on honourable principles, 1 doubt not 
but he would have been elected. 1 remain, 
Mr. Editor, yours obediently, 
H. W. Dewnvnst.* 
Surg,-Acc., &c. 
Gower Place, London University, 
Sept. 22, 1831, 





COMPRESS OR NARIUM, TO BE USED WHILE 
INHALING. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sir,—The system of inhaling for the 
cure of consumption, seems to be coming 
into general use among the profession, and 
patients are insisting upon a trial in all 
stages of the disease. It sometimes hap- 
pens from debility and emaciation, that 
they undergo the necessary fatigue of in- 





* Our correspondent has such a long list of 
titles, and is so much in the habit of varying and 
changing them, of taking them up and putting them 
down at pleasure, that we omit the enumeration 
which he has attached to his present communica- 
tion.—Ep. L. 


since used it in others.* It consists of a 
compress made in the shape of a pair of 
sugar-tongs, about three inches in length, 
having a screw passing from arm to arm, 
which, on being turned, will bring the nip- 
pers of the compress together. The mp- 
pers are made in the form of a heart, and 
revolve on their centres at the end of the 
arms, so as to turn in any direction. The 
insides of the nippers are lined with velvet, 
two or three times thick, and made to rise 
in the centre in the way of a pad. When 
adjusted to the nose, the instrument is 
turned up towards the forehead, and a piece 
of tape or ribbon is attached to the rounded 
end, to be tied round the head to prevent 
the instrument falling down on the chin 
when the screw is tightened. The whole 
may be made of silver. The expense is 
trifling. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
G. R. Mart, Surg. 

60, Frith Street, Soho Square. 





WONDERFUL DELICACY OF PHYSICIANS. 
To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Sir,—In the nineteenth century, * is 
somewhat strange that a man of common 
understanding should deliberately commit 
to paper such trash as the following, which 
is to be found in a manual of medical juris- 
prudence just published, the comment on 
which I leave to your more able and pow- 
erfulpen. * * * 

‘The presence of an apothecary at a 
consultation can be of no use whatever to 











* A drawing accompanied Mr. Mart’s letter, bat 
the deseription will render an engraving of it wane- 
cessary.—LEv. L 








the patient, and is very often injurious. 
Physicians cannot deliberate as freely in 
his presence as they would do, were they 
by themselves (!) They feel that they are 
under the surveillance of a person who may 
have a partiality towards one physician, 
and a prejudice against another, and who 
may pass what comment he pleases on their 
opinions and practice. The effect of this is 
to create a degree of caution and reserve 
on their part, altogether inconsistent with 


102 IMPERFORATE RECTUM.—ANEURISM OF FEMORAL ARTERY. 


janus), was distended with solid fecal matter, 
although the infant, during the eight days 
of its life, had not taken one drop of milk 
or other food, so that the meconium must 
have been converted into hardened fiecal 
matter by the secretion of the intestines. 
Mr. Aneanrrruy used to relate a case in 
which a similar result appeared—one of 
stricture of the esophagus, and although this 
lasted eight or ten days, and the patient 
consequently was deprived of the power of 





the object of a consultation, and which often swallowing food, yet there was a continual 
renders it little else than a mere matter of occurrence of natural evacuation.” 
form!” | 


MD 
KAarror, | 





WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 





- . I ASE OF ANEURISM OF FEMORAL ARTERY— 
BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, | nh ns pe ie nm te ti 





Writram Oak tey, a tall stout man, of 
scrofulous constitution, was admitted on 
the 10th of September under the following 
| circumstances. He had had a tumour in his 

IMPERFORATE RECTUM. left groin for three months previously ; this 

‘* This morbid specimen, Gentlemen, was| had gradually increased in size, and was 
taken from a child who died the day before | pulsative over its whole surface. About a 
yesterday, and I will occupy a portion of) month before his appearance at the hospital, 
your time in relating to you the facts re-| he applied to the surgeon ofa public charity, 
specting its history, which are interesting| who examined the tumour carefully, and 
as illustrative of a curious point in phy-| pronounced it to be abscess. He then assi- 
siology. duously poulticed it for a fortnight, and 

** The case is one of imperforate rectum—/ exercising his ‘‘ tactus eruditus,” fancied 
observe, | say imperforate rectum, and not | he discovered a fluctuating point. The ab- 
anus, between which the difference is very |scess lancet was immediatnly introduced, 
material, Here the anus was perforate, but| but no pus escaped ; a little florid blood 
in the gut itself existed the stricture, form-! alone oozed out. Recourse was again had 
ing a kind of blind pouch. The child was! to poultice, with a view to reduce the stub- 
born on Saturday week, with the imper-; born parts to suppuration. This treatment 
foration about three quarters of an inch) was continued a few days, when an alarm- 
from the anal aperture. Now, what should | ing haemorrhage took place ; another sur- 
be the management of such a case? It will geon was called in, who declared the tu- 
be the surgeon’s business to make an effort: mour to be aneviism! The limb was 
to form a passage by the introduction of a strapped and bound up carefully, and, in 
trocar, at the same time using the utmost) the course of the evening, he was brought 
caution, for he may push it into the small to the hospital in a coach, When received 
intestine, or wound the internal iliae artery. in charge of the resident surgeon, he was 
Of course, I adopted this cautious plan, very pale, the pulse 120, feeble, and irre- 
pushing the instrument up the gut only just) gular. There was a tumour just below 
so far, and with such a degree of force, as a Poupart’s ligament on the left side, of a 
knowledge of the parts would render justi-| livid colour, very prominent, and deform- 
fiable. Where the imperforation cannot be ing the whole limb, and a strong pulsation 
removed, the little patient generally dies in| around the circumference of the swelling, 
about four or five days, but this infant's The stethoscope quickly detected the hiss- 
life extended to the eighth day, and, upon’ ing sound peculiar to aneurism. The neigh- 
opening the body, the immediate cause of bourhood of the puncture inflicted by the 
death was found to be an active inflamma-| original surgical attendant, was ina state of 
tion of the peritoneum, some of the contents! sphacelus, but the temperature of the af- 
of the larger intestine having escaped from fected limb was natural. Mr. Guthrie, the 
a rupture near the cecum. | surgeon of the week, was immediately sent 

** But the physiological fact to which I! for, and in the interim the man was laid 
would direct your attention is this. The!carefully in bed with his limb slightly 
rectum was very capacious, and the gut, | flexed, and a gentle stimulant was admiuis- 


above the imperforation (an inch from the | tered to relieve the fatigue induced by his 


Arrer the Anatomical Lecture, on Mon- | 
day last, Mr. Srancey made the following | 
remarks on a case of 








































CORRESPONDENTS. 


removal from home. Mr. Guthrie attended | perature of the limb was kept up by arti- 
about nine o'clock, and finding the patient | ficial means, and towards evening the prog- 
nervous and irritable, decided on postpon- | nosis was rather favourable than otherwise. 
ing the operation until the morning. An 2. The patient had a restless night; 
anodyne was given, and the gentlemen in! his countenance is anxious this morning ; 
the house sat up with him all night. From! pulse frequent, small, slightly irregular. 
their report, it would appear that he slept Stomach a little irritable; he complaims of 
tolerably at interva's, and that no unto- | want of sensation in the limb; the foot is 
ward symptom occurred. On Mr. Guthrie's | assuming a mottled appearance ; a carmina- 
arrival at 11 a.m. the patient was manifest- | tive was given, and an appropriate regimen 
ly improved ; his face had lost its anxious ordered. A heated atmosphere was pre- 
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and soft, and the temperature of the skin 
was uniform. 


13. It was evident the poor fellow’s con- 


| 
contraction, the pulse was reduced to 85 |served round the limb. 
| 


The surgeon determined to 


stitution had proved unequal to sustain the 


avail himself of these favourable circum- | Operation after the receipt of so material a 
stances, and immediately proceeded with previous injury. The face is cadaverous, 


the assistance of Mr. Benjamin Lynn, Mr. 
‘Thoms, and Mr, Welch, to perform the 


Operation.—The patient was laid upon 
his back, supported however by an assist- 
aut; the affected thigh was beut upon the 
pelvis as much as the tumour would allow. 
A considerable hollow was formed above 
the crural arch, in consequence of the de- 
formity induced, probably by the infiltra- 
tion of blood into the cellular tissue of the 
groin and adjacent thigh, the seat of the 
aneurism being the common femoral. An 
incision of four inches in length was made | 
through the skin and superficial fascia, di- | 
rectly downwards from the external margin | 
of the rectus muscle, as far as the situation | 
of the internal abdominal ring. A director 
was then introduced the whole length of 
the external incision under the fascia of the 
obliquus externus, which was carefully di- 
vided; the same was done with the ob- 
liquus internus, musculus transversalis, and | 
the subjacent fascia. The peritoneum was 
then pushed back, and the seat of the 
artery ascertained by its pulsation; the 
difficulty of these steps was considerably 
enhanced by the deformity which the 
general intumescence had effected. Some | 
difficulty was experienced in separating the | 
artery from its connexions, owing to the 
slow inflammation which had existed for 
some time, and produced preteroatural ad- 
hesions. The depth of the wound was, in 
consequence of circumstances already de- 
scribed, greater than usual. The fingers 
of the operator, too, being of the length 
and thickness to which the term ‘* dumpy ” 
has been significantly applied, did not at 
all contribute to facilitate the progress of 
the operation. A portion of the artery was 
however ultimately insulated, and a ligature 
applied. The pulsation of the tumour im- 
mediately ceased, and its colour changed. 
‘The patient was replaced in bed, and the 
limb iavolved in flannels; he felt a good 
deal fatigued, having been twenty-five mi- 
nutes on the table. In the course of this 
day no untoward change occurred, the tem- 








| Pulse scarce perceptible ; cold sweats ; limb 


|livid. The usual remedies were resorted 


| 


to, but in vain, He expired in the even- 
ing. On the post-mortem examination, it 
appeared the abscess lancet had penetrated 
the aneurism, but immediate hemorrhage 
was prevented by the dense strata of coagu- 
lum which existed within the area of the 
enlarged vessel. The internal coat of the 
artery had been cut through by the liga- 
ture, above and below which, coagula were 
found. The vein was free. Eechymosis of 
the cellular membrane was extensive. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





We should insert the letter of Mr. Charles 
Smith, it his suggestion had not been before repeat- 
edly made. Government, however, bas the subject 
ander deliberation. 


We could not insert the unauthenticated 
ease forwarded by A Pupil. 


Edinensis. There is no law or regulation 
to prevent the recovery in a court of law. There 
are no such privileges as those referred to, possessed 
by the members of the College of Sargeons. 


We have received News from Canter- 
bury. 


We cannot allow our correspondent at 
Lambeth to report the cases, and eulogise the skill, 
of his friend Mr. N., in Toe Lancer, while Mr. N. 
has the power, if he thinks proper, of publishing 
his own cases. 


If L. will refer to the Apothecaries’ Act 
of 1815, he will finda clause which will farnish bim 
with an explicit answer to the question which he 
has put to us. 

Mr. M » Norfolk. The apprenticeship 
would be deemed legally served. We were unable 
to write a private aaswer, 


Zeletie. We think the demand would be 





made, but it might be as well to inquire of the old 
ladies’ porter, 


Medicus Reminiscens has addressed L. B. 
at too greatlength. Besides, the sabject will obtain 
Bo attention in that quarter at the present busy mo- 
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In reply to the inquiries of A Student, we 
believe we may safely say that no lecturer is more 
anxious for the advancement of bis papils, and more 
industrious apd attentive in the discharge of his du- 
ties towards them, than Mr. Dermott. His fees ave one 
half the usual price. We believe that subjects were 
procurable last winter at six, or from that to sevea 
guineas . Probably as cheap this. Lectures 
are delivered twice every day, to sait the conveni- 
ence of all pupils. We cannot answer our corre- 
spondent’s remaining questions, 


Circumstances which we need not detail, 
have prevented us from publishing the article al- 
iuded to by Mr. — J. bot as it will most probably 
appear at some future period, we beg to say that we 
shall be happy to receive the ** something which 
our correspondent wovild gladly attempt the first 
opportanity he is permitted to turn his attention 
to the subject.’”” The addition may prove accéptable. 


A Non-Medical Man. The hypothesis is 
nol strengthened by the occurrence nuwed. We are 
if possession of no facts tending to prove a con- 
nexion between that occurrence and the functions 
of the organ referred to. 


The practice to which I. S. alludes, is 
commen in the neighbourhood of all the medical 
schools; the eircular forwarded to us is not an im- 
proper one, aad its distribution is not inconsistent 
with the license permitted to lecturers, who are not 
accountable for all the irregularities of their occa- 
sional servants. 


Mr. W. H. Nelson, M.B., has in the 
press, an Essay on Natural and Diflieult ere oe 
compiled from the best obstetric writings, intende 
to form a little pocket companion to the lying-in 
room. 


Dr. E. Morton is preparing for publica- 
tion a work on Lactation ; containing observations 
on the healthy and diseased conditions of the breast - 
milk ; the disorders prodaced in mothers by suck 
ling ; with numerous cases proving that when pro- 
tracted it is a common cause in children of water in 
the head, and other serious diseases, 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





A Manual of Midwifery, or Compendium 
of Gyoercology and Paidonosology, comprising a new 
nomenclature of obstetric medicine, with a egncise 
account of the symptoms and treatment of the gins! 
important diseases of women and childten, And the 
management of the various forms of parturition 
Iitustrated by plates. By Michael Ryan, M.D 
Third edition. London: Renshaw and Rach, 183). 
}2mo. pp. 737. 


Drawings of the Anatomy of the Groin, 
with Anatomical Remarks. By W. Darrack, M.D 
Published at Philadelphia, 1830. Large folio, 3 
plates. pp. 28. 


Principles of Lithotrity, or a Treatise on 
the Art of Extracting the Stone without Incision 
By Baron Heurteloup, D.M.P, Illustrated by 
plates of the instroments used in lithotrity. Lon- 
don: Whittaker, 1831. 8vo. pp. 497. 


A. Corn. Celsi de Melicinx, libri octo, 
ex recensione Leonardi Farge. Quibus accedunt 
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) tituli marginaies perpetui, capitam librorumque ; 
annotationes critice, medics, physica : tabule cha- 
|racterum, ponderum, mensurarem, aliw ; indices 

materia medicw Celsiane, reramque. Prefixa de 
| Celsi vita dissertatione. Concionavit, indice jam 





| Delphi i auxit Eduardus Milligan, M.D. S.A. 
S.S.; &c. Editio seconda, auctior et castigatur. 


Edinburgh : Maclachlan and Stewart, 1831. 8vo. 
pp. 639. 





| Vol. I. of Aur. Cor. Celsus on Medicine, 
| in eight books, Latin and English, ‘Translated from 
| L. Targa’s edition, the words of the text being 
| arranged in the order of construction. To which are 
prefixed, a life of the author, tables of weights and 
measures, with explanatory notes, &c. ; desigued to 
facilitate the progress of medical stadents, By 
Alex. Lee, A.M., Sarg. In 2 vols. Vol. 1. Lon- 
don; EB. Cox, 1881, 8vo. pp. 318. 





A. Cornélii Celsi de re Medica, libri octo, 
ex recensione Leon. Targe, accedunt J. Rhodii, 
dissertatio de Celsi vita, Schillingii questio de 
Celsi etate. L. Targe preefatio et index lib. MSS. 
editoramque, excerpta de balneis, de ponderibus et 
meusuris Romanis monitum breve, cam conspecta 
capitum. Editio secunda accuratissime emendata 
opera et studio. Georgii Frederici Collier, M.D., 
&e. London: Simpkin, 1831. Lame. pp. 342. 


A Translation of the Eight Books of Aur. 
Corn, Celsus on Medicine. Second edition, care- 
fully revised, By G. F. Collier, M.D., &c. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, i831. 12mo. pp. 365. 


Observations on Cholera, as it appeared 
at Port Glasgow daring the months of Jaly and 
Augast, 183). Iliustrated by numerous cases. By 
Jobn Marshall, M.D. Edinburgh: Waugh and 
Innes, 1531, pp. 80. 





Errata in Prof. Cooper's Lecture: 

P. 54, col. 1, 1. 25, for“ I hope with,” read with 
hope, by. 

P. Gi, col. 1, 1. 21, for © nervous” read mucous ; 
col. 2, 1. 30, for “ Albucosis ” read Albucasis. 

P. 63, col. 1, 1. 61, for * Chelins” read Chetius. 


Eanara in Dr Elliotson’s Lecture : 

P. 64, col. 2, 1, 29, for the colon substitate a 
comma, 

P. 65, col. 1, 1.41, and p. 70, col. 2, 1 39, for ** pro- 
fessional’? read professorial; |. 53, for * protes- 
sion” read, professor ; col. 2,1. 14, before “* more "” 
insert and. 

P. €6, col. 2,1 56, after “ observation ”’ insert 4 
full stop; and atl. 58, for the semicolon substitute 
a comma. 

P. 67, col. 2, |. 38, after “ professors’’ insert a 
comma ; after“ others” dele the comma ; 1. 6i, for 
in’ reed for. 

P. 69, col. 1, 1. 5, for “in”? read on; 1. 43, for 
“ap ticeships ’’ read apprenticeship ; 1.47, for 
“the” read their; col. 2,1. 24, for “which must 
be nothing,” read and which must be nothing ; |, 25, 
for ** properly ” read physiology. 























